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PREFACE 


This annotated catalogue had its origins in the 1985 acquisition by 
the Library of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill of a 
remarkable gathering of materials on the discovery, conquest, and settle- 
‘ment of the New World. Named the Bernard J. Flatow Collection of 
Latin American Cronistas after its original owner, these materials are now 
part of the Academic Affairs Library’s Rare Book Collection. In order to 
make the collection available to a wider public of students and scholars, 
my colleague Dr. Charles B. McNamara, the library’s Curator of Rare 
Books, and I, the then Latin American and Iberian Resources 
Bibliographer, agreed to create this catalogue. I assumed the task of 
providing the historical introduction and annotating the seventy-six 
titles, and my colleague offered to add the physical descriptions. 

Nothing of worth is ever accomplished without reliance on the 
pioneering efforts of others. As no less illustrious a figure than Sir Isaac 
Newton once wisely observed, “If I have seen further, it is by standing on 
the shoulders of giants.” The task of writing this catalogue would have 
been impossible without the myriad scholars and commentators, old and 
new, whose careful research and critical writings have been indispensable 
to me in the task of interpreting these works and placing them and their 
authors in their proper historical contexts. The many secondary works I 
have consulted include scholarly editions, histories, histories of litera- 
ture, biographies, encyclopedias, bibliographies, library catalogues, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, maps, and other sources too numerous to 
mention. Nor can I forget Mr. Bernard J. Flatow’s initial and remarkable 
efforts in gathering these materials throughout several continents. 
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There are a few things to be kept in mind in reading this book. The 
fact that it is primarily a catalogue of individual works and not a running 
narrative has made it necessary to repeat from time to time essential 
biographical and other information in accounts given of separate works 
by the same author. The titles of the individual works have been abbre- 
viated throughout the text. Spelling in the title headings follows the 
form of the original texts, though modern rules of capitalization have 
been adopted. The reader may thus find some unfamiliar forms, such as 
ystoria and hystoria for historia, chronica or coronica for cr6nica, destruycion 
for destruccién, viages for viajes, emplenta for imprenta, parochos for 
pdrrocos, yndorum for indorum, and Nueba Mexico for Nuevo México. 
Spelling of the titles is often, though not always, modernized in the intro- 
duction and the annotations, to reflect current usage, thus: comentarios 
for commentarios, supremo for supremo, and so forth. Occasionally, however, 
it seemed more natural to retain the original forms. English translations 
throughout are my own, the sole exception being two citations from 
Ronald Knox’s translation of the Old and New Testaments, rendered with 
slight modifications. Finally, a note on dates. Anyone delving into the 
past must sooner or later face the vagaries of recorded history, and the 
colonial period in Latin America is no exception to this universal 
problem. I have tried to check and recheck the dates of discoveries, 
settlements, births, deaths, and so forth in a variety of sources, and to 
choose the most authoritative. However, given the inexactness of many 
sources, both primary and secondary, there are still bound to be some 
errant dates among those I have given. 

As regards the titles cited in the introduction, it will be observed that 
some bear an asterisk and others do not. The asterisk denotes those titles 
that are part of the Flatow Collection. Additional titles are cited as a 
means of placing the Flatow volumes in the broader context of other con- 
temporary accounts not held in the collection. Asterisked titles reference 
not only the main annotated works but also others that are bound with 
them in the collection. To avoid a profusion of asterisks in the text, only the RBI 
first significant mention of a work in the collection will be thus marked. ae 

It remains only to thank my colleague Dr. Charles McNamara for Neu 
generously offering to contribute the physical descriptions of the volumes, 
a task that would have been beyond my ken, and for his invaluable help 
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in bringing together the entire volume for publication. My thanks also to 
the many colleagues and friends who encouraged me throughout the 
preparation of this work and who took the time to read its various drafts. 
Their comments have been inestimable in improving the text in all 
manner of ways. Among these kind and generous readers to whom I am 
much indebted are Lucia Binotti, John Chasteen, Frank Dominguez, 
Bernard Flatow, Federico Gil, John Headley, Rosa Perelmuter, Louis 
Pérez, and Maria Salgado. A special word of thanks goes to my wife, 
Eleanor Ilgen, whose unerring eye and lethal red pencil saved me from 
innumerable errors of omission and commission. | want also to acknowl- 
edge the assistance of Barbara Clark and Marfa Eugenia Ramos 
Fernandez, my research assistants during the initial stages of information 
gathering for this work. Finally, none of this work would have been 
possible had it not been for my graduate adviser at Yale, Professor José 
Juan Arrom, whose boundless enthusiasm for the study of Latin American 
colonial literature, a field he pioneered, led me to a lifelong interest and 
involvement with it. As for the text, it goes without saying that whatever 
errors and oversights remain are, of course, attributable to the author alone. 

I would be remiss in not mentioning yet another indispensable aid to 
the researching and writing of this work: the collections of the Academic 
Affairs Library of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. There 
was hardly a reference, no matter how obscure, that did not eventually 
come to light from the wealth of its resources. Libraries, which are the 
researcher’s and scholar’s indispensable instruments, the very lifeblood of 
scholarly enquiry, are too often taken for granted. This I am determined 
not to do, and I therefore gratefully acknowledge my debt. 


William D. Ilgen 
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INTRODUCTION 


— 


In 1985 the Academic Affairs Library of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill acquired a remarkable collection of rare books 
on the European discovery and conquest of the New World. Now known 
as the Bernard J. Flatow Collection of Latin American Cronistas after its 
original owner, the collection represents an invaluable addition to the 
library’s extensive holdings of early printed books. It signals as well a 
promising new incursion into the field of early Latin Americana. The 
new volumes, which are now permanently housed in the Rare Book 
Collection of the university’s Louis Round Wilson Library, constitute one 
of the largest gatherings of such materials in the South and a significant 
enrichment of the region’s—and ultimately the nation’s—resources. 

The library’s good fortune in acquiring this important collection is 
the result of the happy coincidence of two major factors: Mr. Flatow’s 
indefatigable efforts in gathering the collection, book by book, across 
Europe and North and South America over the span of some forty years, 
and the availability, at the time of its acquisition, of the funding sources 
that made its purchase possible. Among these sources were the Joseph E. 
Pogue Endowment, the Arts and Sciences Foundation, the General 
Administration of the University System, the Chancellor’s Office, and 
the Educational Foundation. 
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It is no secret that libraries owe a great debt of gratitude to private 
collectors who, in the patient pursuit of their “gentle madness,” ultimately 
store up treasures for us all. The American historian Louis B. Wright put 
it well when he observed: “The United States owes a vast debt to book 
collectors, a debt far greater than the average citizen realizes. For the 
devoted book collectors of our country have contributed enormously to 
the cultural development of the nation and they have made possible 
scholarship and learning which we could not have had without their 
libraries. They deserve to rank with the founders of colleges and univer- 
sities as public benefactors.” And speaking of Carolina’s own library, 
Louis Round Wilson once remarked that without donors and collectors 
“the Library could have been good, but it could not have been great.” 

It was the Reverend John Harvard’s 1638 deathbed bequest of half of 
his estate and of his personal library of 392 titles that marked the found- 

ing of Harvard College and its now world-famous university library. The 

Bibliothéque Nationale, the British Library, the Bodleian at Oxford, and 
the Library of Congress were all beneficiaries of analogous largesse at the 
time of their founding, and the last was rebuilt after its near destruction 
by British bombing in 1814 through the purchase of Thomas Jefferson’s 
library. In this country alone, the library world would not be what it is 
today were it not for the contributions of private collectors such as Henry 
Clay Folger, Henry E. Huntington, John Carter Brown, William L. 
Clements, and J. P. Morgan, to name but a few. 

Though the era of these bibliomoguls is long past, libraries continue 
to benefit from the enthusiasm and untiring efforts of private book 
collectors, as witnessed by the University of North Carolina Library’s 
fortunate acquisition of these splendid volumes from an avid collector 
who happens also to be an alumnus and longtime friend of the university. 
Almost a half-century in the gathering, his collection began, according to 
Mr. Flatow’s own account, with a completely serendipitous 1946 
encounter, in a run-down bookstore in the old section of Bogota, 
Colombia, with a pristine 1733 edition of Juan de Mariana’s Historia 
general de Espafia. It was love at first sight, as Mr. Flatow writes in an article 
he contributed to the 1987 issue of the library’s journal, The Bookmark: 
‘Tt was the oldest book that I had ever had in my hands, and the feel of 
parchment and the fascination of reading lines written in a style of 
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Spanish no longer used prompted me to invest the equivalent of $25—a 
not inconsiderable sum for a young man earning $250 per month. Thus 
began a love affair that was to endure for the remainder of my days, and 
that would take me to many European capitals and into small villages 
and great cities of all Latin America.” Today that book, though not 
officially a part of the Flatow Collection, figures among the rare book 
holdings of the university’s library, one of Mr. Flatow’s many gifts to his 
alma mater. (A complete list of Mr. Flatow’s gifts to the library may be 
found at the end of this catalogue.) As for the Flatow Collection, it was 
always Mr. Flatow’s intention, as he has said many times, that it 
eventually end up in the library of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, where it now resides. 

The Flatow Collection brings together in seventy-six volumes a 
broad sampling of the primary accounts of the European discovery, 
conquest, and settlement of America, and its scope is enhanced by the 
fact that many of its volumes contain more than one title. As might be 
expected, the works included in the collection are largely in Spanish; 
however, fully one-third are in other languages, including Latin, Italian, 
and French—an eloquent testimony to the universal interest in the 
discoveries throughout all of Europe. The collection consists largely of 
first or very early editions dating, for the most part, from the sixteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries, plus a few later editions in the case of 
works that remained in manuscript until the nineteenth or even the 
twentieth century. Many are bound in their original leather bindings. 
The collection is accompanied by a set of reference sources, many of 
them quite scarce and valuable in their own right. Their titles are listed in 
an appendix following the main catalogue. Since most of the seventy-six 
volumes in the main body of the collection are commented on separately 
and at some length in the catalogue proper, the aim of this introduction is 
simply to provide a broad historical context for the works thus described. 

The importance of these volumes lies in the fact that they are among 
the very first written documents of our history. Their authors are the 
framers of our earliest collective memories of Europe’s encounter with 
the New World. Their accounts, many of which antedate by at least a 
half century the works of John Smith, William Bradford, John Winthrop, 


Samuel Sewall, and the Mathers, are no less an integral part of American 
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history. Indeed, they are the very cornerstone of the historiography of 
America, South and North. These writings, which arose initially out of a 
-sense of wonder at lands and peoples never before seen or even imagined, 
went on to chronicle the myriad ways in which an entire new hemisphere, 
for good or for ill, was gradually incorporated into the history of the old. 

Spain’s sixteenth-century discovery, conquest, and settlement of 
virtually two-thirds of the Western Hemisphere was a monumental 
achievement. Nothing of this magnitude had been attempted before in 
the history of the world. Out of the stones and ashes of prior native 
cultures, some so primitive they lacked even the potter’s skill and some 
so advanced they rivaled their European counterparts, there arose in less 
than a century hybrid new societies with centers of wealth and culture 
that not infrequently equaled or even surpassed those of Spain and the 
rest of Europe. The endurance of the Spanish conquistadores and early 
settlers in whose wake came these civic, cultural, and scientific 
achievements was truly legendary. Even Sir Walter Raleigh conveyed his 
grudging admiration in words one would hardly expect from so tenacious 
a rival: “I cannot forbear to commend the patient virtue of the Spaniards. 
We seldom or never find that any nation hath endured so many 
misadventures and miseries as the Spaniards have done in their Indian 
discoveries; yet persisting in their enterprises with invincible constancy, 
they have annexed to their kingdom so many goodly provinces to bury 
the remembrance of all dangers past. Tempests and shipwrecks, famine, 
overthrows, mutinies, heat and cold, pestilence and all manner of 
diseases both old and new, together with extreme poverty and want of all 
things needful, have been the enemies wherewith every one of their most 
noble discoverers at one time or another hath encountered.” 

High praise, indeed, and well deserved, so long as we do not advert 
to the accompanying dark side of the conquistadores’ deeds so scathingly 
condemned by critics such as Las Casas. New lands came into their 
possession mainly by violent conquests. The resulting new settlements, 
and eventually the thriving new societies, were founded and maintained 
in large part on the labor, often brutally enforced, of the subjugated 
natives. Countless numbers of Indians suffered and died of outrageous 
maltreatment, and African slaves soon joined them in their misery. 
Diseases imported from Europe and Africa compounded the disaster. 
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As if this were not enough, two major New World civilizations, those 
of the Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of Peru, were virtually destroyed 
as a result of the conquest. Invaluable cultural treasures were lost to 
posterity through greed and misplaced religious zeal, as with the melting 
down into bullion of priceless Aztec and Inca gold and silver artifacts and 
the destruction of Maya idols and precious hieroglyphic rolls by Diego de 
Landa, bishop of Yucatan. The dire consequences of Landa’s actions do 
not escape the notice and censure of one of his own contemporaries and 
coreligionists, the Jesuit historian José de Acosta, whose “Historia 
natural y moral de las Indias is in the Flatow Collection. In the seventh 
chapter of the sixth book of that treatise, which is devoted to the 
writing systems of the pre-Columbian peoples of Mesoamerica, Acosta 
has this to say about the sad event: “In the Province of Yucatan, where 
there is a bishopric known as that of Honduras, there were some 
books .. . in which the Indian sages kept the record of their divisions of 
time, their notions concerning planets and animals, and other natural 
things, as well as the accounts of their ancient traditions; all things of 
great and curious interest. To a certain catechist, all of this had the 
appearance of spells and sorcery and he determined that everything 
should be burned. And so those books were burned, much to the chagrin 
not only of the Indians but also of interested Spaniards who wanted to 
delve into the secrets of that land.” The reference is unmistakable, even 
if Landa’s name is not specifically mentioned. The irony is that it is to 
Landa’s classic account of Mayan culture, the Relacién de las cosas de 
Yucatan, that we are still beholden for a large part of what we know today 
of Mayan civilization. Written in the mid-sixteenth century, the Relacién 
was not published until 1864, in Paris, along with its French translation. 

If history is truly life’s mentor—magistra vitae, as Cicero was wont to 
say—among the things that we may learn from these venerable old tomes 
is that high enterprise, for all its merits, is not always the harbinger of 
Utopia, a salutary reminder of the unpredictability of human progress 
and of the utility of history. For, as Santayana wisely observed, “Those 
who cannot remember the past are-;condemned to repeat it.” 

It must also be noted in fairness that not all the evils of the early 
conquests are attributable to the conquistadores alone. Many of the 
trappings of Mesoamerican and Andean high civilizations were bought at 
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the price of cruel wars of attrition against weaker tribes. Behind many of 
the idols destroyed by the Spaniards were horrendous ritual practices of 
‘human sacrifice that cannot be glossed over. The immolation of human 
beings was:a well-established practice among the Incas, the Mayas, and 
particularly the Aztecs, whose sacrificial victims included men, women, 
and children. Willing and unwilling victims were sacrificed in great 
numbers to Aztec deities such as Huitzilopochtli, Tezcatlipoca, and 
Tlaloc (gods of sun and war, creation, and rain, respectively). Depending 
on the ritual practices of the particular civilization or tribe involved, 
victims were put to death by decapitation, strangulation, drowning, or 
burning; by being hurled from great heights, transfixed with arrows, or 
having their hearts extracted as they lay alive on a sacrificial altar stone. 
The Mexica, or Aztec peoples, regularly carried on ritual Flower Wars 
(Xochiyaoyotl) to obtain victims for sacrifice. Still, it is well to keep 
in mind—not to excuse, but to place in some manner of context— 
that what modern sensibility abhors, Mexica theology and religious 
practice unequivocally condoned. 

With the new discoveries, Spain soon saw the need to have every 
aspect of its gigantic enterprise minutely recorded. Accounts started 
to flood the Spanish archives. Along with the inevitable bureaucratic 
documents of day-to-day administration, there were also the crénicas, 
which ran the gamut from general histories, to accounts of particular 
discoveries and conquests, to the records of religious orders and commu- 
nities, and, not infrequently, to simple or elaborate pleas for recognition 
of personal services rendered. They came from the pens of geographers, 
navigators, military leaders, soldiers, government officials, missionaries, 
clerics, church dignitaries, historians, would-be historians, mestizos, 
Indians, and assorted others. They are bound together not by genre— 
they are too diverse to be classifiable in any—but by their collective 
focus on the single-minded, but multifaceted, experiences that defined 
the New World encounter. 

The stage for the New World discoveries was set long before there 
was any concrete proof of a land beyond the known continents of Asia, 
Aftica, and Europe, the ancient Greek oikoumene or inhabited world and 
the Roman orbis terrarum, the sphere or the circle of all the known world. 
Beginning with the very dawn of civilization, and in every age thereafter, 
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curiosity, the hope of gain, and, on occasion, the desire to proselytize, 
have led intrepid souls of one culture or another to risk all they had in 
order to see what lay beyond the horizon. We know from the written 
record that countless explorations into the unknown by Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Vikings, Normans, Arabs, 
and an assortment of medieval Europeans all preceded the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century expansion into Africa by the Portuguese and into 
America by the Spaniards, and others after them. 

Though the majority of these explorations were undertaken for 
territorial or material gains, some were inspired as well by the desire to 
reach legendary lands. Many were the voyages, particularly in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, that sought to find, in reality or in reverie, 
such places as the Fortunate Isles alluded to by Homer; Plato’s Atlantis; 
St. Brandon’s Isle; Mayda, or the Island of the Seven Cities; Antilia; and 
the kingdom of Prester John, so dear to the Crusaders. For some explorers, 
their dream seemed to come true. As is well known, Columbus thought 
that he had found King Solomon’s Ophir in the Indies and even the 
Earthly Paradise near the mouth of the Orinoco River in South America. 
Barely a half century later, Fray Gaspar de Carvajal reported the naming 
of the River Amazon after the fabled women warriors supposedly 
encountered by the party of Francisco de Orellana during its exploration 
of the mighty South American river. 

In the case of Columbus, classical and biblical references were also 
incentives of another kind. They were central to what he took to be his 
life’s mission: to sail west as the bearer of Christ (Christo-ferens, as he 
was wont to sign himself) to the people of the Great Khan in Cathay 
(China) and to Cipangu (Japan) and the surrounding lands. Two of these 
references, cited in his own manuscript Libro de las profecias, had pride of 
place in his thought. The first is from Seneca’s Medea, from which he 
quotes the lines foretelling the eventual discovery of new lands to the 
west by Tiphys, the pilot of the Argonauts, with whom Columbus boldly 
identifies: “An age will come in the distant future when the Ocean will 
loosen the bonds of things, and an immense land will be revealed; when 
Tiphys will disclose new worlds, and Thule will cease to be earth’s 
farthest reach.” The second is a citation from the Gospel of John predicting 
the universal conversion of all peoples to Christianity: “I have other 
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sheep which do not belong to this fold; I must gather them too; they will 
listen to my voice; so there will be one fold, and one shepherd.” 

Columbus was certainly a visionary, but he was a wily, ambitious man 
as well. While idealizing the ultimate goal of his great endeavor, he never 
lost sight of more practical and entrepreneurial aims. This side of his 
character is nowhere more abundantly revealed than in the 
Capitulaciones de Santa Fe. These historic Articles of Agreement, signed 
at Santa Fe de Granada on April 17 and April 30, 1492, set forth not 
only the monarchs’ conditions for the fateful voyage but Columbus’s 
considerable demands for status, privilege, and gain. 

Unlike most prior historical voyages, the discovery or “invention” of 
America—in Edmundo O’Gorman’s classic phrase—can be attributed to 
a particular individual, Christopher Columbus, and assigned to a specific 
date, October 12, 1492. Though the actual landfall remains a mystery, we 
know that it was at an island in the Bahamas chain known to the natives 
as Guanahanj{, which Columbus christened San Salvador. It is the site of 
the first lasting European encounter with America since, for all their 
primacy, the Vikings’ North American forays into Helluland, Markland, 
and Vinland were both short-lived and soon forgotten, only later to be 
rediscovered in the old Norse sagas and through the painstaking efforts 
of archaeologists. 

Not so for Columbus’s venture, which, immediately upon its revelation 
through his own widely publicized 1493 letter to his patrons at court, 
fired the European imagination as perhaps only the record of Marco 
Polo’s exploits and the shadowy reports of the fabulous kingdom of 
Prester John had previously done. The original Spanish letter was 
addressed to Luis de Santdngel, the queen’s Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
and was first printed in Barcelona by Pedro Posa in 1493. Its wide 
dissemination was aided by its immediate translation and multiple 
contemporary printings in a number of other languages. The first and 
most celebrated of these translations was Leander de Cosco’s Latin 
version addressed to Gabriel (or Rafael) Sanchez, the treasurer of 
Aragon. It was published in Rome by Stephan Plannck in 1493, with the 
title Epistola Cristofori Colom: cui etas nostra multu[m] debet: de insulis 
supra Gangem nuper inventis. No fewer than eleven editions were issued 
in that same year alone from Spanish, Italian, French, Swiss, and Dutch 
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presses, and six more by 1497. Unfortunately, there is no copy today of 
the letter in Columbus’s own hand. Though there are a number of extant 
copies of the Latin letter in European and North American libraries, the 
sole remaining copy of the first printing of the Spanish letter is now 
housed in the New York Public Library. 

One of the earliest published references to Columbus’s discoveries is 
to be found in the oldest volume in the Flatow Collection, the 
*Nouissime hystoriaruam omnium repercussiones, by Giacomo Filippo 
Foresti da Bergamo (1434-1520), more commonly known by the latinate 
version of his name, Jacobus Philippus Bergomensis. Published in Venice 
in 1503, a mere ten years after the publication of Columbus’s letter, it is 
a chronicon mundi, or history of the world, in the style of the medieval 
chronicles, covering the period from the world’s creation to a year prior 
to its own publication. By its effusive language, this work conveys the 
widespread public enthusiasm over the announcement of the new 
discoveries. Its entry for 1493 (or the year 6692 from the world’s 
creation), for instance, is entitled “Of the four great islands recently 
discovered in India beyond the known world,” in reference to the four 
tiny Bahamian islands that Columbus first discovered and named after 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the king and queen of Spain: San Salvador, 
Santa Marfa de la Concepcién, La Fernandina, and La Isabela. There is 
also an exuberant reference to Columbus, heretofore seen as an impover- 
ished Genoese sailor grudgingly sent by the sovereigns on a dubious 
voyage of discovery. He is now cited by Foresti as the “exceedingly wise 
and audacious pilot” of Their Majesties’ fleet in allusion to the three 
diminutive, ragtag ships in which—proof indeed of his incredible audacity, 
if not his wisdom—Columbus crossed the Ocean Sea. 

Foresti’s account is a close contemporary of two early-fifteenth- 
century tracts by Amerigo Vespucci (1454-1520), translated into Latin 
as Mundus Novus (Augsburg, Rome, Venice, 1504) and Quattuor 
navigationes. Based on letters Vespucci wrote to two of his Florentine 
patrons, Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici and Piero Soderini, these 
tracts purported to be accounts of Vespucci’s American voyages, voyages 
that to this day remain controversial. The text of Vespucci’s Quattuor 
navigationes appeared in 1507, in Martin Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae 
introductio, which included also, and for the first time, the bold proposal 
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that “the fourth part of the globe, discovered as it was by Amerigo, 
should be named Amerigen, as if to say, Americus’s Land, or America.” 
Waldseemiiller (1474-1520), known also as Hylacomylus, later discovered 
his mistake and removed the name America from his maps, but it was too 
late, and the misnomer, for better or for worse, remains to this day. 

Though neither the Vespucci accounts nor the Cosmographiae 
introductio form part of the Flatow Collection, the Mundus Novus does 
manage to appear, albeit in Venetian dialect, in one of the most valuable 
of the collection’s volumes, the *Paesi novamente retrovati et Novo Mondo 
da Alberico Vesputio florentino intitulato. This work, which is attributed to 
a Fracanzano da Montalboddo, about whom very little is known, was pub- 
lished in Vicenza in 1507, the same year as Waldseemiiller’s introduction. 
One of the earliest and most sought-after travel books of the Renaissance, 
it had six editions in Italian, six in French, and two in German and 
became an indispensable source for the dissemination throughout Europe 
of information about the new discoveries. Though it was devoted for the 
most part to New World travel accounts, such as those of Columbus, 
Vespucci, and Pinzon, it included as well those of Cadamosto and de 
Sintra to Guinea, and of da Gama around the Horn of Africa to India. 

Also in this rare volume is the text of the celebrated Libretto de tutta 
la navigatione de’ re de Spagna de le isole et terreni nuovamente trovati, yet 
another travel book that figures prominently in the literature of early 
Americana. Copied from the first decade of Peter Martyr’s Latin work 
*De Orbe Novo decades, it was first published in Venice in 1504, in an 
unauthorized Venetian dialect version by Angelo Trivigiano. 
The Libretto is an account of the first three voyages of Columbus along 
with those of several other early Spanish navigators. It is now exceed- 
ingly rare in its original edition. 

Following the initial period of the discoveries and settlements in the 
islands of the West Indies recorded in the foregoing accounts, the flood- 
gates opened wide to the exploration of the mainland of North, Central, 
and South America, lands hitherto only vaguely perceived through the 
early coastal sightings and brief incursions of Columbus, Hoj eda, Pinz6n, 
Cabral, Vespucci, Bastidas, and others to the south, and of the Cabots 
and the Corte Real brothers and others to the north. Thenceforth, the 
entire area became the frenzied theater of activity for droves of avid 
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searchers for gold, glory, and slaves. Expeditions went north, south, and 
west at a dizzying pace: Hojeda, Enciso, and Nicuesa traveled to northern 
South America and Panama in 1509, leading to the founding of the first 
permanent European settlement on the American mainland at Santa 
Maria la Antigua del Darién in Panama, which was then known as 
Castilla del Oro. Balboa went to the western coast of Panama and 
discovered the Pacific Ocean, or Mar del Sur (South Sea), in 1513. 
Ponce de Leon sailed to Florida that same year in search of the island of 
Bimini where, some say, he expected to find the Fountain of Youth. Diaz 
de Solfs set sail three years later for the Rio de la Plata in the area of 
present-day Argentina, and in 1517-18 Hernandez de Cérdoba and 
Grijalva explored the coasts of Mexico, setting the stage for Cortés’s 
conquest of the mighty Aztec Empire in 1519-21. In 1519-22 Magellan 
(Magalhaes) and Elcano circumnavigated the globe, while Cortés, Olid, 
and Alvarado were crisscrossing Mesoamerica from the Pacific coast of 
Mexico to present-day Honduras, Guatemala, and El Salvador. Farther 
north, Vazquez de Ayll6n reached the coast of the Carolinas in 1526, and 
two years later Narvdez and Cabeza de Vaca undertook the fateful voyage 
to Florida that ended in the latter’s grueling trek from Texas to the 
farthest reaches of western Mexico in 1528—36. To the south, Pizarro and 
Almagro journeyed to Peru, where they succeeded in conquering the 
empire of the Incas in 1532-33. Their exploits set off still another flurry 
of explorations, including those of Benalcdzar to Ecuador and Colombia 
in 1533-38, of Almagro to Chile in 1535-36, of Ayolas to Paraguay in 
1536-37 and of Orellana to the Amazon in 1540-41. Meanwhile in what 
is now the United States, Ulloa reached the Gulf of California in 1539, 
de Soto explored vast areas of the American South in 1539-43, Marcos 
de Niza and Coronado searched throughout the Southwest for the 
legendary Seven Cities of Cibola and the kingdom of Quivira in 
1540-42, and Cabrillo (Cabrilho) sailed along the Pacific coast of 
Mexico and as far north as San Francisco in 1542-43. These and a 
multitude of other journeys filled the first half century of the discovery. 
Nor were all the expeditions, of the period carried out by the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese. There were a number of explorers from 
other European countries as well, acting on behalf of their own govern- 
ments, or most often, as agents of Spain. Among the latter were four 
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German explorers of the area of Venezuela and Colombia: Ambrosius 
Dalfinger (known also as Alfinger), Georg Hohemuth (von Speyer), 
Nikolaus Federmann, and Philip von Hutten, all on commission from the 
German banking house of Welser, which, in consideration of its 
substantial financial backing of the emperor Charles V, had been granted 
tights of exploration in that region. Another German adventurer, not 
associated with these four, was Hans Staden, who spent several years in 
doleful captivity among the Tupinambd Indians of Brazil and lived to 
write his story in the Warhaftige Historia published in Marburg in 1557. 
Not to be forgotten among these non-Spaniards was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whose late-sixteenth-century voyage to South America in search of 
Manoa, or El Dorado, is recorded in his The discouerie of the large, rich, and 
bewtiful Empyre of Guiana (London, 1596). This latter volume, though not 
in the Flatow Collection, is part of the library’s North Carolina Collection. 

Among the authors who took upon themselves the chronicling of 
this vast initial enterprise covering the first half century or so of the 
discoveries, four have long been considered classics: Pietro Martire 
d’Anghiera (Peter Martyr), Fernando Colén (Ferdinand Columbus), 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, and Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo. Of these 
four, all are represented in the Flatow Collection save Ferdinand 
Columbus, and his work is among the Rare Book Collection’s other hold- 
ings. The first of the four, and indeed the first historian of America, was 
the Italian humanist Peter Martyr. Though he never set foot in the New 
World, Peter Martyr based his writings—all of which were in Latin—on 
his personal acquaintance with Columbus, Vespucci, and a host of other 
adventurers to America. His familiarity with the main actors and the 
many others involved in the New World saga was facilitated by his 
status as official chronicler, though he was not yet in the line of Cronistas 
de Indias, a later institution. His was a privileged position that gave him 
access to copious documentation in the archives. 

Peter Martyr’s *De Orbe Novo, a history of the Indies from 
Columbus’s voyages to the conquest of Mexico, began as a series of 
letters to the author’s Italian friends and patrons and soon became a 
much acclaimed account of the history of the New World, the first of its 
kind. It was written over a period of almost twenty-five years and published 
in several partial editions, as is the case with the Flatow Collection's 
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Alcalé (1516) and Basel (1533) editions, which cover only the first three 
decades. The complete work in eight decades was published posthumously 
in 1530 by the same Alcala publisher that issued, in the very same year, 
the author’s other major work, the *Opus epistolarum, a collection of 
letters on many topics, including the New World discoveries. The Opus 
epistolarum was reissued in 1670 by the Amsterdam presses of Daniel 
Elzevier, in an edition that, though not among the original volumes of the 
Flatow Collection, has recently been acquired and added to its holdings. 

The second of these classic historians was Columbus’s illegitimate 
son Ferdinand. His Historie del signor don Fernando Colombo . . . is, as 
might be expected, a grateful son’s eulogy of his famous father. The book 
is nonetheless indispensable for the information it provides on Columbus’s 
life and on the events of the third voyage, in which Ferdinand was a 
participant. Unfortunately, this faulty Italian translation (Venice, 1571) 
is the only extant version, the Spanish original having been lost. 

Third among these historians was the redoubtable Fray Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, the most formidable among the major historians of the early 
colonial period. This fiery friar, known to history as the Apostle of the 
Indians, spent the better part of his life engaged in a tenacious battle 
with the settlers and the authorities in America and in Spain to better 
the lot of the natives, whom the world, it seemed, had forgotten. Once 
an encomendero, as those granted land and Indian labor were called, he 
early on heeded the call of his conscience, divested himself of his holdings, 
and devoted the rest of his life to their cause. The final prod to his con- 
version is said to have come as he pondered, for a sermon he was preparing, 
the unequivocal words of the thirty-fourth chapter of Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach): “Tainted is every sacrifice that comes of goods ill gotten.” 

The most memorable legacy of Las Casas was his participation, with 
the renowned classicist Juan Ginés de Septilveda, in one of the great 
debates of history, in which an entire nation stopped briefly to weigh the 
manner in which it might legitimately proceed in its foreign conquests. 
This debate echoed a long-standing controversy, which had begun 
virtually with the first discoveries and which involved the finest 
philosophical, theological, and legal minds of sixteenth-century Spain— 
among them the Dominicans Francisco de Vitoria and Domingo de Soto 
and the Jesuit Francisco Suarez, all contributors to the development of 
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international law. Sadly, though Las Casas’s views in defense of the rights 
of the Indians prevailed against those of Septilveda in the debate, it turned 
out to be no more than a hollow victory. Material interests soon took the 
upper hand, and things returned more or less to their usual course, to the 
detriment of the hapless Indians and the imported African slaves. 

There are three Las Casas volumes in the Flatow Collection: the 
*Brevissima relacion de la destruycién de las Indias (Seville, 1552), a gathering 
of nine of the author’s most important treatises; the *Istoria o brevissima 
relatione della distrvttione dell’Indie occidentali (Venice, 1643); and the 
*Historia de las Indias (Madrid, 1875-76). Of the three works, the second is 
simply one of the numerous contemporary translations of the controversial 
and much sought-after first treatise of the Brevissima relacién, the one 
that gave the composite volume its title. The third, the Historia de las 
Indias, is Las Casas’s monumental and now classic history of the New World. 

Two of the nine treatises included in the Brevissima relacidn are of 
special interest to us here: the first, which bears the volume title, and the 
one entitled *Aquf se contiene una disputa o controversia entre el obispo don 
fray Bartholomé de las Casas . . . y el doctor Ginés de Sepiilveda. The first of 
these is Las Casas’s blistering denunciation of the ill-treatment of the 
Indians, which ironically went on to become one of the cornerstones of 
the infamous “Black Legend” by which Spain’s rivals hypocritically 
accused her of crimes that were ultimately no worse than their own. The 
second is a summary, by the famed theologian Domingo de Soto, of the 
Las Casas—Septilveda debate at Valladolid. 

Las Casas’s major work is his Historia de las Indias, only parts of which 
were published in his lifetime. It is an indispensable account of Spanish 
colonial history from the discovery to 1520, based on the author’s 
extensive experience in the Indies, on his acquaintance with many of the 
principals involved in the events he describes, and on the voluminous 
documentary sources that he gathered throughout his life. Chief among 
these sources was the diary of Columbus's first voyage, of which all that 
remains today is an extract prepared by Las Casas. This extract of the lost 
original was first published in still another remarkable set of volumes in 
the Flatow Collection, the *Coleccidn de los viages y descubrimientos que 
hicieron por mar los espafioles desde fines del siglo XV (Madrid, 1825-37) by 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete (1765-1844). 
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The other contender with Las Casas in the Valladolid debate was 
Juan Ginés de Septlveda, Charles V’s official chronicler and the author, 
among other works, of *Democrates alter: Democrates secundus, sive de 
iustis belli causis apud Indos, which laid out the substance of his side of the 
debate. This text can be found in the author’s collected works, published 
in Madrid in 1780 as *Joannis Genesii Sepulvedae cordubensis opera, all four 
volumes of which are in the collection. 

Fourth among the great historians of the initial period was Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo, who was in many ways the most comprehensive of 
the four in terms of his coverage, not only of events, but also of the 
natural and human environment in which they took place. Appointed 
Cronista or official chronicler in 1532—though not yet in the line of the 
later Cronistas Mayores de Indias (Grand Chroniclers of the Indies) — 
he was, by vocation if not by profession, a naturalist, as is evident from 
his writings, which are justly famed as much for their detailed accounts 
of the ethnography and the flora and fauna of the Indies as for the wealth 
of their historical content. He had as his goal the celebration of Spanish 
achievements in the New World, a goal that set him at odds with Las 
Casas, who excoriated him for his failure to condemn the conquests 
and defend the Indians. 

Oviedo’s principal work was the *Historia general y natural de las 
Indias, islas y Tierra-Firme del Mar Océano, a work of astounding breadth 
that, unfortunately, did not see the light of day in its entirety until it was 
finally published in 1851-55 by the Royal Academy of History in Madrid. 
Parts of this history were nonetheless published in the author’s own day. 
These included a gathering of the first nineteen books with the title La 
historia general delas Indias (Seville, 1535), a second edition of these same 
books entitled *Corénica de las Indias: La hystoria general de las Indias 
(Salamanca, 1547), and the first book of the second part issued separately 
as the *Libro XX de la segunda parte de la general historia de las Indias 
(Valladolid, 1557). 

An earlier work, curiously entitled Oviedo de la natural historia de las 
Indias (Toledo, 1526), is not, as is often thought, a part of the Historia 
general. The author published it, at the behest of Charles V, as a brief 
account of the Indies, in anticipation of the publication of his larger 
work. Though not itself in the collection, this earliest of Oviedo’s 
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histories, which is popularly known as the Sumario from an alternate title 
on the verso of its title page, does, nonetheless, manage an appearance 
among the Flatow volumes via an abridged Italian translation entitled 
*Tibro secondo delle Indie Occidentali. 

This slim, Italian version of the Sumario is bound with two other 
similarly abbreviated translations, one from Peter Martyr entitled *Libro 
primo della historia de Indie Occidentali, and one from an anonymous 
Peruvian cronista entitled *Libro ultimo del Summario delle Indie 
Occidentali. All three accounts were published in Venice in 1534. They 
are accompanied by a very early map of Hispaniola entitled *Tramontana 
isola spagnuola. 

The book’s cover title is *Libro primo della historia del’ Indie Occidentali, 
after the piece from Peter Martyr, which happens to be the first of the 
three accounts. Since, as we have seen, each of the other items has its 
own title, the existing cover title is hardly suitable for the entire work. 
Fortunately, a far more appropriate general title, *Swmmario delle Indie 
Occidentali, is supplied by the third account, and it is that title that is 
used to list the work in the following catalogue. We owe this precious 
collection of early materials to the renowned Venetian geographer and 
editor Giambattista Ramusio (1485-1557), who later incorporated it 
into his famed collection of travel accounts, the monumental Delle 
navigationi et viaggi (1550-59), the third and last volume of which is 
devoted to the American voyages. 

The abbreviated Ramusio text is not, however, the only way in 
which Oviedo’s De la natural historia de las Indias, alias Sumario, appears 
in the Flatow Collection. It can also be found, this time in Spanish, in 
Andrés Gonzalez de Barcia Carballido y Zifiiga’s *Historiadores primitivos 
de las Indias Occidentales (Madrid, 1749). 

Though not usually included among the classic four, another historian 
that needs to be cited alongside them is the Jesuit José de Acosta 
(1540-1600). Widely acknowledged as one of the founders of New 
World ethnography and natural history, he was a writer much admired by 
the famed German naturalist Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859). 
Three of his works, along with a contemporary translation of one of them 
into Italian, are present in the collection. The first of the three books, 
*De natura Novi Orbis (Salamanca, 1589), is an account of the natural 
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history of the New World which he wrote, in part, as an introduction to 
the second book, a treatise on the evangelization of the natives entitled 
*De promulgatione Evangelii apud barbaros, sive De procuranda indorum 
salute. The two titles appear together in the above Salamanca edition 
and are part of the collection. 

De natura Novi Orbis later became the preliminary two chapters of 
the third and most renowned of Acosta’s treatises, the *Historia natural y 
moral de las Indias (Seville, 1590). In this latter work Acosta expands his 
scientific speculations on the nature of the New World and on the customs 
or mores (hence the “moral history” of the title) of its inhabitants. There 
is also in the collection a translation of the latter work into Italian enti- 
tled, like the Spanish, *Historia naturale e morale delle Indie (Venice, 1596). 

The extensive accounts of events in the Indies by these initial 
historians were followed later by still other histories, frequently aimed at 
documenting, defending, and ultimately exalting the role of Spain in 
opening up the New World. Among the most notable of these later 
apologists whose works are now in the Flatow Collection is Antonio de 
Herrera y Tordesillas (1549-1625), who was appointed Cronista Mayor 
de Indias by Philip II in 1596. Unlike his predecessors, who were contem- 
poraries of some or all the events they recorded, Herrera had both the 
advantage and the disadvantage that came from writing about events 
that were entirely in the past. His monumental history, the *Historia 
general de los hechos de los castellanos en las islas i Tierra Firme del Mar 
Océano, was published in four large volumes by the Royal Printing Office 
in Madrid between 1601 and 1615. Herrera had at his disposal a wealth 
of documentation including the published and unpublished accounts of 
prior historians, whose works he used, often without attribution, in the 
writing of his own history, a not uncommon practice among his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. However that may be viewed in light of current 
practice, it made known to a large readership the still unpublished or 
minimally distributed works of many of his predecessors. 

Two other noted works on the subject, though of a later period, 
deserve to be mentioned here. They are the previously cited 
*Historiadores primitivos de las Indias (Madrid, 1749) of Andrés Gonzélez 
de Barcia Carballido y Zufiiga (1673-1743) and *Coleccién de los viages y 
descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los espafioles desde fines del siglo XV of 
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Martin Fernandez de Navarrete (1765-1844). Like Herrera, both of these 
authors had generous access to the voluminous resources of the Spanish 
archives and went on to leave as part of their legacy a treasure trove of 
transcribed early documents that may not have otherwise been preserved. 

Besides these general histories, there is in the collection a wide 
representation of the accounts of specific discoveries and conquests 
throughout North, Central, and South America that followed the initial 
incursions into the islands of the West Indies. As regards North America, 
there is, for instance, Alvar Ntifiez Cabeza de Vaca’s account of Panfilo 
de Narvéez’s ill-starred 1528 expedition to Florida, which was followed 
by his own subsequent harrowing eight-year trek on foot across the 
barren southern lands of present-day Texas, New Mexico, and northern 
Mexico. He reports that when he was finally rescued, nearly exhausted, 
by a troop of Spaniards, they initially took him and his three companions 
for savages. So astounding was this journey and its telling that the 
American historian Bernard De Voto remarks in his book The Course of 
Empire, “The story of Cabeza de Vaca is incredible and would have to be 
considered myth except that it is true.” 

Though Cabeza de Vaca’s fame lies principally with his almost 
mythic North American venture as recorded in his famed Relacién 
(Zamora, 1542), also known as the Naufragios (Shipwrecks), the vicissi- 
tudes of his life later took him to South America, where he served briefly 
as governor of the River Plate region comprising parts of what is now 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil. To take account of this equally 
abortive South American venture, Cabeza de Vaca subsequently added a 
sequel to the Relacidn, which he then reissued in Valladolid in 1555 as 
the *Relacién y comentarios. It is this second, definitive edition, comprising 
both parts, that is now in the Flatow Collection. Unlike the earlier 
Relacién, which is directly the work of Cabeza de Vaca, the Comentarios 
comes to us from the pen of a certain Pero Hernandez, “scrivener and 
secretary of the Province.” The work is nonetheless universally credited 
to the authorship of Cabeza de Vaca. 

The Comentarios is not the first of the crénicas to broach the matter 
of Cabeza de Vaca’s misfortunes in the River Plate. It is actually predated 
by Gomara’s History, to be considered later, and by a still earlier and 
unexpected source, the *Lettere scritte al signor Pietro Aretino (Venice, 
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1551), which contains, among many other letters unrelated to the matter 
of the Indies, a missive to the famed Italian satirist Pietro Aretino 
(1492-1556) from his manservant Ambrogio Eusebio in which there is a 
reference to the imprisonment of Cabeza de Vaca by the opponents of his 
administration in Asuncion. 

Finally, to continue for a moment this digression from the northern 
voyages, there are in the Flatow Collection two other important crénicas 
of the same southern South American region. The first of these is the 
* Historia argentina del descubrimiento, poblacién y conquista de las provincias 
del Rio de la Plata (Buenos Aires, 1835) of Ruy Diaz de Guzman 
(1558/60-1629). Though written in the early seventeenth century, it did 
not see the light of day until 1835, in the edition now held in the 
collection. The second of the two works is the *Histoire du Paraguay 
(Paris, 1756) by the French Jesuit Pierre-Francois-Xavier de Charlevoix. 

Returning to the northern voyages, Cabeza de Vaca’s Relacidn is 
accompanied in the collection by still another account of the early incur- 
sions into the broad expanse of territories then known as Florida. It is 
*T_a Florida del Inca (Madrid, 1723) by Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca 
(1539-1616). Its first edition, entitled La Florida del Ynca, which is not 
in the collection, came out in Lisbon in 1605 and is exceedingly rare. 
The book covers the 1539 journey of Hernando de Soto. One of the 
longest North American journeys of that period, it wound its way 
tortuously through much of the Southeast, from present-day Florida 
through parts of Georgia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, in lands then occupied by the ancestors of the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and other North American 
native tribes. This ill-fated journey ended abruptly for de Soto on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, where he died and was buried in 1542, the 
very same year that marked the publication of Cabeza de Vaca’s account 
of his own prior venture from Florida west. 

Though later historians have been quick to point to the innumerable 
acts of cruelty committed by de Soto and his men against the Indians, 
Garcilaso’s La Florida del Inca, the classic tale of the expedition, paints an 
idealized picture of shared heroism and noble deeds in battle by Indians 
and Spaniards alike. Gathered from the aging memories of veterans, 
and written long after the events it describes, the book, a classic of 
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Spanish prose, is more valued today for the mastery of its style than for 
the historical accuracy of its content. 

Though lacking the first edition of La Florida del Inca, the Flatow 
Collection has the second, published in Madrid by Nicolés Rodriguez 
Franco in 1723. It is accompanied by an ancillary volume entitled 
*Ensayo cronoldgico para la historia general de la Florida (Madrid, 1723) by 
one of the historians we have already met, Andrés Gonzdlez de Barcia 
Carballido y Zufiga. 

There is, as well, an abundance of material in the collection on 
Mexico, the first of the American discoveries not only to match but to 
exceed by far the Spaniards’ wildest dreams of wealth. Among these 
volumes is a contemporary Italian translation of the second letter of 
Cortés (1485-1547) to Charles V entitled *Preclara narratione di 
Ferdinando Cortese della Nuova Hispagna del Mare Oceano (Venice, 1524). 
Published a mere two years after the appearance of Cortés’s Spanish 
original, it is actually a translation of a translation, derived from an 
intervening Latin version, a sign of the abiding fascination of the 
humanist elites with the recent discoveries. 

The letter, the second of five, was a rhetorical ploy designed by 
Cortés to have himself exonerated by the emperor for having usurped the 
authority of his superior, Diego Veldzquez, the governor of Cuba. Not 
only had Cortés disobeyed Vela4zquez’s orders by going to Mexico in the 
first place, but he had then assumed for himself full authority over the 
newly vanquished Mexican Empire. That he ultimately succeeded in 
convincing the emperor of his right to do so is attested by his appointment 
as captain general of New Spain the very same year the letter was 
published in Spanish. He was subsequently granted the noble title 
Marqués del Valle de Oaxaca. 

Cortés and his Mexican campaigns are the subject of a number of 
other books in the collection. Among the earliest and most important of 
these are the histories of Francisco Lépez de Gémara (1511-1564) and 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo (1496-1584). Ldépez de Gémara, Cortés’s 
chaplain and biographer, is the author of a volume entitled La historia de 
las Indias y la conquista de México which first came out in Zaragoza in 
1552. His aim was essentially panegyrical, a biography of Cortés in the 
context of his conquests, but to round it out, Gémara added an account 
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of the general history of the period. Except for his coverage of the 
conquest of Mexico, for which he had Cortés himself as a source, 
Goémara, who never traveled to the Indies, had to depend on secondary 
sources, many of which were readily available to him. His lack of 
eyewitness experience, however, renders his history far less detailed, and 
therefore less useful as a source (except, of course, where it touches on 
Cortés), than the monumental works of Las Casas and Oviedo. Where 
Gomara’s work has the advantage over them is in his style. Neither Las 
Casas nor Oviedo took great pains with the manner of their exposition; 
whereas their books are often diffuse and tiresome, Gdmara’s two short 
treatises are a pleasure to read. His works have long been considered 
classics. Though the Flatow Collection does not have a copy of the 
Zaragoza original of 1552, it does have another contemporary edition 
entitled *La historia general de las Indias, which was published in 1554 in 
two volumes in Antwerp, then a Spanish possession. The collection also 
has an Italian translation of the second part, effusively entitled 
*Historia del illustrissimo et valorosissimo capitano don Ferdinando Cortes 
Marchese della Valle (Rome, 1556). 

The publication of Gémara’s history had an important and unexpected 
consequence. It helped rekindle the determination of one of Cortés’s 
soldiers, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, to finish a book he had begun in 
defense of his companions in arms in the Mexican campaigns. Gémara, 
he was at pains to point out, had given far too much credit in his book 
to Cortés, and virtually none to his men, without whom the conquest 
would certainly have been impossible. Bernal Diaz’s quarrel was with 
Gémara and not with Cortés, whom he greatly admired. He underscores 
his challenge to his predecessor’s history and to other prior accounts by 
pointedly entitling his book the *Historia verdadera de la conquista de la 
Nueva-Espatia (Madrid, 1632), with resounding emphasis on the word 
verdadera, “true.” His is the work of a natural-born raconteur, a man of 
prodigious memory, whose unpretentious style, like that of his contem- 
porary Saint Teresa of Avila (1515-1582), arose from the common 
people and conveyed their innate’ wisdom and spirit. The work covers in 
wondrous detail the entire period of the events in Mexico from the first 
exploratory voyages of Hernandez de Cérdoba and Grijalva to the coasts 
of Yucatan in 1517—in which Bernal Diaz was a participant—to the 
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eventual establishment of the colony in Mexico under the rule of Cortés. 

The conquest of Mexico and its aftermath inspired a number of other 
works of major importance. Principal among these is an extraordinary 
linguistic and ethnographic study by Fray Bernardino de Sahagin 
(1500-1590), a Franciscan missionary who taught Latin to the young 
men of the Aztec nobility at the College of Santa Cruz de Tlatelolco and 
took it upon himself to learn as much as he could about their language 
and culture in order to aid in the work of evangelization. In response to 
an order from his superior to compose in Nahuatl, the language of the 
Aztecs, whatever might be useful for the indoctrination of the Indians, 
he conceived the idea of writing a comprehensive study of the language, 
customs, and history of the Aztecs before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Written by Sahagtin with the aid of his former Indian students on the 
basis of exhaustive and widely distributed questionnaires, the manuscript 
was a work of remarkable scholarship and stunningly beautiful 
illustrations done in the traditional manner by native artists, with texts 
in Nahuatl and Spanish. 

To this day, the work continues to be of unparalleled importance for 
the study of pre-Hispanic Mexico. Sadly, it remained in manuscript until 
the nineteenth century, when it was finally published, but only in its 
Spanish version and without the illustrations. This first edition in 
Spanish, entitled *Historia general de las cosas de la Nueva Espafia 
(Mexico, 1829-30), is the one present in the Flatow Collection, and it is 
now complemented in the library’s Rare Book Collection by a facsimilar 
edition of the original illustrated manuscript known as the Codex 
Florentinus, held in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana of Florence. 
This facsimile was published circa 1980 in Mexico under the auspices of 
the Mexican National Archives. 

There are a number of other works in the collection related to the 
Mexican cycle. The *Historia de las Indias de Nueva-Espafia y islas de 
Tierra Firme (Mexico, 1867-80) of Fray Diego Duran (c. 1537-1588) is a 
study of Mexico’s pre- and post-Hispanic past up to the death of 
Cuauhtémoc, the last of the Aztec rulers. Though Duran, a Dominican 
friar, was born in Spain, he grew up in Mexico and was well acquainted 
with the Aztec language, which he learned as a child. The *Monarquia 
indiana (Madrid, 1723) of Fray Juan de Torquemada (c. 1562-1624) (no 
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relation to the dreaded figure of the Spanish Inquisition) is a history of 
the work of evangelization carried out by the author’s Franciscan order in 
Mexico and a vigorous defense of the Indians and their native cultures. 
The *Storia antica del Messico (Cesena, 1780-81) of Francisco Javier 
Clavijero (1731-1787) is a defense of Mexico and its ancient culture by 
a Mexican Jesuit writing in exile in Italy. The *Noticia de la California y 
de su conquista temporal y espiritual (Madrid, 1757) of Miguel Venegas 
(1680-1764) is a history of Baja California that was substantially edited 
for publication by his fellow Jesuit Andrés Marcos Burriel (1719-1762). 
The *Historia de la conquista de Mexico (Madrid, 1684) of Antonio de 
Solis y Rivadeneyra (1610-1686) is an account of the conquest by a 
celebrated Spanish poet and dramatist. Though in its day it met with 
immense favor, it is more admired today for its style than for its 
substance. Finally, there is the *Historia de la revolucién de Nueva Espafia 
(London, 1813) of José Servando Teresa de Mier Noriega y Guerra 
(1763-1827), which, unlike the preceding works, addresses the end, not 
the beginning, of the colonial period, when all of Latin America was in 
the process of freeing itself from Spain. 

The history of Central America is not rich in individual crénicas. Few 
were written, and fewer still were published at the time. The early history 
of the region is nonetheless extensively covered in the works of the four 
classic historians, Peter Martyr, Ferdinand Columbus, Las Casas, and 
Oviedo. One crénica largely devoted to that region does, however, appear 
in the collection, though not in its own right but as part of another work. 
It is the *Relacidn de los sucesos de Pedrarias Davila en las provincias de 
Tierra Firme o Castilla del Oro, y de lo ocurrido en el descubrimiento de la 
Mar del Sur y costas de Peri y Nicaragua, by Pascual de Andagoya (c. 
1495-1548). A history of the earliest explorations of the Spaniards in 
Panama (Castilla del Oro), Colombia, and the northern fringes of what 
would later turn out to be the mighty realm of the Incas, it is one of the 
works fortunately rescued for posterity by Martin Fernandez de Navarrete 
in his previously cited Coleccidn de los viages y descubrimientos que hicieron 
por mar los espafioles desde fines del siglo XV. Also Central American in 
content are the *Historia de Yucathaén (Madrid, 1688) by the Franciscan 
Diego Lépez de Cogolludo (c. 1612-1655) and the *Historia de la 
conquista de la Provincia de El Itza (part 1, Madrid, 1701; part 2 was never 
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published) by Juan de Villagutierre Soto-Mayor (dates unknown). Both 
works are related to the Mayas and their history, before and after conquest. 

The collection is richest in works relating to the discovery and 
conquest of Peru, the second great bonanza of the Spanish encounter 
with America. The aim of finding a place of boundless treasure had been 
with the discoverers from the very start. It drove Columbus and those 
who followed him to press ever onward toward the west, island after 
island and ultimately to the mainland, in search of gold and a passage to 
Cipangu and Cathay. Every new tribe the Spaniards encountered heard 
the same questions tortuously rendered from Spanish into the local 
language: Where can gold be found? Where is there a sea route to the 
west? And the Indians, mindful of the often doleful experiences of other 
tribes with these avid seekers, wisely pointed to lands beyond. What the 
Spaniards did manage to find, and later to exploit, in the Caribbean 
islands was nothing, however, in comparison with what Cortés eventually 
came upon in Mexico. Thereafter every man’s dream was to find another 
Mexico. That fabled land turned out to be Peru. 

Because the quest began farther north, with coastal and inland 
explorations originating in Castilla del Oro, or Panama, and the northern 
coasts of what is today Colombia, works in the Peruvian cycle are often 
closely tied to the history of those regions. Mention has already been 
made of the crénica of Pascual de Andagoya, one of whose journeys 
undertaken in 1540 in search of the yet undiscovered Peru took him 
inland as far as present-day Popaydn in northeastern Colombia. A far 
greater work in this same vein is the four-part *Chrénica del Peru by Pedro 
de Cieza de Leén (15202-1554). Its first part, *Parte primera de la 
chronica del Peri (Antwerp, 1554), served as an introduction to the larger 
work and was largely devoted to the author's exploits and observations in 
the territory of what is now Colombia, at the time a gateway to Peru. 
Published originally in Seville in 1553, it was the only one of the 
planned four to see the light of day during the author’s lifetime. The 
other three, devoted respectively to Inca history, the Spanish discovery 
of Peru, and the Peruvian civil wars, were not published until much later. 
Indeed, part 3 did not appear in print until just recently. Cieza, who 
was not a professional historian but a soldier, succeeded, in moments 
stolen from his martial duties, in writing what many today consider the 
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clearest and most comprehensive descriptive history of the discovery and 
conquest of Peru. Set forth in a highly expressive, popular language, it is 
history, geography, ethnography, and much else, all in one—a stunning 
achievement. The Flatow Cieza volumes include an edition of part 1, the 
Chronica del Peru in Spanish (Antwerp, 1554), an Italian translation 
entitled *La prima parte de la cronica del grandissimo regno del Peru (Rome, 
1555), an edition by Marcos Jiménez de la Espada of the *Tercero libro de 
las guerras civiles del Peri el cual se llama la Guerra de Quito (Madrid, 
1877), and a just recently added edition of the Guerras civiles del Peri 
(Madrid, 1877), a double volume containing the first and the second of 
these civil wars, those of Salinas and Chupas. 

Still another work that bridges the gaps, in this case between Central 
America, northern South America, and Peru, is the Historia del Mondo 
Nuovo (Venice, 1565) by the Italian Girolamo Benzoni (b. 1519). 
Benzoni’s highly critical account of events in the Indies derived from his 
own travels throughout the Caribbean and his intimate involvement in 
many of the expeditions on the mainland in the present-day territories of 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and 
ultimately Ecuador, the closest he ever got to Peru. His history was 
immensely popular when it first appeared in Italy in 1565, and it was 
often translated and used as propaganda against the Spaniards. The 
Flatow Collection has a slightly later contemporary Latin translation, the 
*Novae Novi Orbis historiae . . . libri tres, published in Geneva in 1578. 

Not all the works on northern South America in the collection are 
bridges to Peru, however. There is, for instance, the case of Lucas 
Fernandez de Piedrahita’s *Historia general de las conquistas del Nuevo 
Reyno de Granada (Antwerp, 1688), devoted entirely to events in New 
Granada (comprising present-day Colombia and parts of the surrounding 
countries, including Panama). Pedro Sim6n’s *Noticias historiales de las 
conquistas de Tierra Firme en las Indias Occidentales (Cuenca, 1627) is 
devoted to Venezuela and the explorations of the Amazon region that 
had El Dorado and Omagua as their goal. New Granada also figures in 
the collection’s only manuscript, Basilio Vicente de Oviedo’s 
*Pensamientos ‘y noticias escogidas para utilidad de curas (1761), a history of 
New Granada wrapped in an omnium-gatherum of materials for the 
edification and diversion of clerics. This latter work is matched in the col- 
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lection by the *Itinerario para pdarochos de indios (Madrid, 1668) by Alonso 
de la Pefia Montenegro (d. 1688), a similar guide or book of good counsel 
for priests engaged in evangelizing the Indians of neighboring Ecuador. 

As for Peru, many of the earliest accounts of its discovery remained 
in manuscript until more recent times. Among those that managed to be 
published, however, several can be found in the Flatow Collection. 
There is, for instance, the report of Hernando Pizarro (1502-1578) to the 
regional high court, or Audiencia, of Santo Domingo on the events of 
the conquest. Though now lost in the original, it was fortunately 
preserved for us in Oviedo’s history. There is the Italian version of the 
anonymous La conquista del Perti, which appears in the company of the 
already mentioned Summario (Venice, 1534). Finally, there is the 
account of Francisco de Xerez (b. 1497) entitled *Verdadera relacién de la 
conquista del Perti, which makes its appearance twice in the collection, 
once as a part of Oviedo’s Corénica de las Indias (Salamanca, 1547) and 
then again as one of the works in Andrés Gonzalez de Barcia Carballido 
y Zifiiga’s Historiadores primitivos de las Indias Occidentales. 

Also among the collection’s works related to Peru are the crénicas of 
two slightly later historians, Agustin de Zarate (b. 1514) and Diego 
Fernandez (c. 1520—c. 1581), popularly known as “el Palentino” from his 
place of origin in Palencia, Spain. Zdrate’s *Historia del descubrimiento y 
conquista del Peri is present in three editions, the first published in 
Antwerp in 1555, the second (significantly altered in its content by 
zealous censors) published in Seville in 1577, and an Italian translation 
entitled *Le historie del signor Agostino di Zarate . . . dello scoprimento et 
conquista del Perv, issued in Venice in 1563. As for Diego Fernandez, his 
* Primera y segunda parte de la historia del Perti is present in a first edition, 
published in 1571 in Seville. 

Loosely related to these histories are two seventeenth-century works. 
The first is a rather self-serving panegyric entitled *Varones ilustres del 
Nuevo Mundo (Madrid, 1639), written by Hernando Pizarro’s grandson 
Fernando Pizarro y Orellana (1594-1652). While it deals with the lives 
of many illustrious discoverers and conquerors of the New World, it is at 
pains to emphasize the deeds of the author’s own family in Peru and to 
remind those in authority of their duty to reward the descendants of 
those who served so well. The second of these works is a curious 
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macaronic Hispano-Latin poem, the *Poema herdéyco hispano-latino 
panegyrico de la fundacién y grandezas de la muy noble y leal ciudad de Lima 
(Madrid, 1687), written in praise of his birthplace by the Peruvian Jesuit 
Rodrigo de Valdés (1609-1682). It is the only one of the author’s 
writings that was saved from the fire that consumed the rest of his works. 

Far and away the most celebrated of the writers on Peru, however, 
was the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, whose chronicle of the de Soto 
expedition has already been discussed. Born in Peru in 1539 soon after 
the conquest, the son of a noble Spanish conquistador and an Inca 
princess, he spent his early years in his native city of Cuzco, moving 
easily between his two cultures until, at twenty, he decided to go to Spain 
in the hope of garnering for himself privileges he felt were due him in 
virtue of his father’s services to the crown in the Peruvian campaigns. 
Initially well received, he soon saw his hopes dashed as the Council of 
the Indies turned down his petition on the basis of information derived 
from Diego Ferndndez’s chronicle purportedly linking his father with the 
rebel Gonzalo Pizarro. Disappointed but not defeated, Garcilaso 
remained in Spain and devoted the rest of his life to letters. He is famous 
for three works: the Traduzidn del Indio de los tres Didlogos de amor de 
Leén Hebreo (Madrid, 1590), a translation from Italian of the Dialoghi 
damore of Judah Abrabanel (Leone Ebreo) (c. 1465-1521); the 
previously cited Florida del Inca (Madrid, 1605), an account, as we have 
seen, of de Soto’s star-crossed expedition to southern North America; 
and his historical masterpiece, the *Comentarios reales, published in two 
parts, both of which are in the collection. The first part, bearing the 
descriptive title *Primera parte de los Commentarios reales . . . de los Incas, 
was published in Lisbon in 1609, and the second, entitled *Historia 
general del Peri... , was published in Cérdoba in 1617. The latter title, 
bestowed posthumously by the publisher, belies the author’s unitary 
concept of the work. It is clear that, had Garcilaso not died a year prior 
to its publication, this second part of his history would have borne the 
title he had originally envisioned: Segunda parte de los Commentarios 
reales de los Incas. | 

The Flatow Collection also has a second edition of the “Comentarios 
published in Madrid between 1722 and 1723. It is part of a four-volume 
set that also includes a second edition of the Florida and an ancillary 
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treatise entitled Ensayo cronoldgico para la historia de la Florida, written by 
the previously mentioned Andrés Gonzalez de Barcia Carballido y 
Zifiiga. The only one of the author’s works not held in the Flatow 
Collection is his celebrated—and now exceedingly rare—translation of 
the Dialoghi d’amore. This translation alone would have secured for the 
Inca a place among the great masters of Spanish prose, but it is his 
Comentarios reales that places him in the forefront of Spanish American 
colonial historians. A classic work of both history and literature, it is at 
once a tribute to the author's Inca and Hispanic heritage and a melancholy 
account of the failure of the conquest to fuse these two constituent 
elements into a new society whose ideal image, one is led to infer, would 
be that of the mestizo: Garcilaso as the microcosm of his country’s history. 

Also present among the Flatow volumes is the intriguing *Nueva 
cor6nica 'y buen gobierno (Paris, 1936) of Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala 
(c. 1535-c. 1615), a Peruvian Indian tied by blood to the provincial 
aristocracy and the former Inca rulers. We know very little about his life, 
save only what he cared to reveal in his works. His writing lacks the 
elegance of style that characterizes that of his contemporary, Garcilaso. 
It is an odd mixture of often mangled Spanish, Quechua, and Aymard, 
and it is marked by a decided carelessness in the exposition of his 
concepts and the flow of his narrative. The work is nonetheless one of 
the cornerstones of Andean historiography, as much for the value of its 
contents as for the richness of its illustrations, without which our image 
of the period would be drastically impoverished. 

As the title indicates, the work is divided into two parts: the first, the 
*Nueva coronica, being a history of Peru from the time of creation to the 
coming of the Spaniards, and the second, the *Buen gobierno, an auda- 
cious, pointedly critical missive to Philip HI of Spain on the conduct of 
the Spaniards and on the way the colony might best be run. The manu- 
script languished for three centuries in the recesses of the Royal Library of 
Denmark until it was unearthed, quite by chance, by Richard Pietschmann, 
director of the Library of Gottingen. Though discovered in 1908, it did 
not appear in print until 1936, when it was published in Paris by the 
Institut d’Ethnologie in the edition now present in the Flatow Collection. 

The conquest of Peru did not abate the thirst for still other promised 
lands beyond the horizon. Peru was no longer a place, but an ongoing 
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dream. Even Diego de Almagro, Pizarro’s erstwhile companion, deprived 
by his former associate of what he deemed to be his just portion of the 
Peruvian booty, set out in 1535 with a huge contingent of followers for 
the then shadowy, unexplored territory of Chile in the hope of finding a 
comparable fortune. After suffering enormous losses and having gained 
almost nothing for his efforts, he returned to Peru in 1537 and laid claim 
to Cuzco, the capital city of the former empire. A year later he was swept 
away and killed by the forces of his now archenemy, Francisco Pizarro. 

Almagro’s failed attempt is recorded in a number of individual 
chronicles as well as in the general histories of the Indies. It is overshad- 
owed, however, by the successful campaign three years later of Pizarro’s 
emissary to Chile, Pedro de Valdivia (1497-1553). The record of that 
expedition was immortalized in the first New World epic, *La Araucana 
(Madrid, 1590) of Alonso de Ercilla y Zifiiga (1533-1594), a soldier in 
the campaigns against the fierce Araucanian Indians. The poem is 
remarkable on many counts, but perhaps chiefly in the fairness of its 
treatment of the contending forces. Ercilla is no less generous in his 
praise of Indian than of Spanish valor. Published in three parts over a 
period of twenty years, the edition of the poem now in the collection is 
the first complete edition. 

The Flatow volumes include three other early works on Chile. The 
first of these, the *Histérica relacidn del Reyno de Chile (Rome, 1646), is the 
first history and geography of that country. It is the work of Alonso de 
Ovalle (1603-1651), a Chilean Jesuit, who wrote it while on a mission for 
his order in Italy—hence the presence in the collection of a parallel 
Italian edition similarly entitled *Historica relatione del regno di Cile 
(Rome, 1646). Also in the collection is the *Compendio della storia 
geografica naturale e civile del Regno del Chile (Bologna, 1776), the work of 
another Jesuit, Juan Ignacio de Molina (1740-1829), who, while living in 
exile in Italy after the expulsion of the Jesuit order from all Spanish lands 
in 1767, wrote this descriptive work on his native land for the enlighten- 
ment of Europeans. Finally, there is the *Descripcion historial de la provincia y 
archipiélago de Childe (today’s Chiloé) (Madrid, 1791) by Pedro Gonzalez 
de Agiieros (dates unknown). It is essentially a plea by its Franciscan 
author to the authorities in Spain for aid in the material and spiritual 
development of a forgotten corner of that country’s American possessions. 
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About the same time that Almagro left for Chile with his enormous 
entourage in pursuit of greater fortunes, Francisco Pizarro’s brother 
Gonzalo set off across the Andes from Quito with a similar force of 
hundreds of Spaniards and thousands of Indian porters in pursuit of still 
other chimeras, the fabled Tierra de la Canela (Land of Cinnamon) and 
El Dorado (The Gilded One). Though neither goal was reached, the 
expedition did result in the discovery of the Amazon River by Francisco 
de Orellana, one of Pizarro’s lieutenants. As previously noted, the supposed 
sighting of bands of formidable women warriors by Orellana’s party during 
the journey down to the mouth of the Amazon gave the river its name. 

This 1541-42 voyage was chronicled by Fray Gaspar de Carvajal in 
an account that remained in manuscript until its publication in Oviedo’s 
history. Also in the collection is a report of a 1639 Portuguese expedition 
down the Amazon originally written and published in 1641 by the 
Spanish Jesuit Cristébal de Acufia (1597-1670) and then translated into 
French as *Relation de la riviére des Amazones (Paris, 1682) by a then 
highly touted, but now virtually forgotten, French author of utopian 
novels of high adventure, Marin Le Roy de Gomberville (1600-1674). 
Acufia’s work is closely related to still another crénica in the collection, 
*EI Marafién y Amazonas (Madrid, 1684), the work of a fellow Jesuit, 
Manuel Rodriguez (1628-1684). Rodriguez readily admits that Acufia’s 
work, from which he quotes liberally, is at the very heart of his own, 
which is otherwise mostly devoted to the Jesuit missions to the Indians 
of the Amazon region. 

There are, finally, a number of works in the collection that, though 
no less important in their own right, are less easily grouped either 
geographically or thematically and are best left for consideration under 
their individual descriptions in the catalogue. Among these latter 
volumes are the “Libro de grandezas y cosas memorables de Espafia (Seville, 
1549), a splendid mid-sixteenth-century guide to the Peninsula by the 
Spanish mathematician and cosmographer Pedro de Medina 
(14932-1567); the juridical and other miscellaneous works of Juan de 
Solérzano Pereira (1575-1655), best known for his *Politica indiana 
(Madrid, 1648), a translation and revision of his earlier *De indiarum jure 
(Madrid, 1629-39); the speculations regarding Amerindian origins by 
Gregorio Garcia (d. 1627) in his *Origen de los Indios del Nuevo Mundo e 
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Indias occidentales (two editions: Valencia, 1607, and Madrid, 1729); a 
hagiography of a Jesuit missionary in Paraguay by Francisco Xarque 
(1609-1691) entitled *Vida apostélica del venerable padre Iosef Cataldino 
(Zaragoza, 1664); twin volumes of scientific observations on South 
America by two Spanish naval officers, the *Relacién histérica del viage a 
la América Meridional (Madrid, 1748) by Antonio de Ulloa (1716-1795) 
and the *Observaciones astronémicas y fisicas hechas . . . en los reynos del 
Peri (Madrid, 1748) by Jorge Juan y Santacilia (1713-1773); an account 
of a scientific voyage to Paraguay and the region of the River Plate 
entitled *Voyages dans I’ Amérique Méridionale (Paris, 1809), accompanied 
by a treatise on the birds of those regions, the *Histoire naturelle des 
oiseaux du Paraguay et de La Plata (Paris, 1809) and the *Essais sur U’ histoire 
naturelle des quadrupeédes de la province du Paraguay (Paris, 1801) by Félix 
de Azara (1742-1821); a legal defense, by a now virtually unknown 
eighteenth-century lawyer, Esteban Ferau de Cassafias, of Spain’s right to 
sweeping authority in church governance by virtue of the Patronato 
Real, in a work entitled *Defensorio hist6rico canénico-legal (Madrid, 
1737); an eighteenth-century Italian gazetteer of North and South 
America, the *Gazvettiere americano (Livorno, 1763), adapted from an 
English original; and a popular account of an extensive voyage to 
America, the *Voyage pittoresque dans les deux Amériques (Paris, 1836) by 
Alcide Dessalines d’Orbigny (1802-1857), a renowned French naturalist. 
These, and the works previously discussed in this general historical 
introduction, are individually described in the annotated catalogue. 
These few pages, and those that follow them in the catalogue, have 
no other aim than to make known to a wider public of students, scholars, 
and other interested readers the breadth and importance of this remarkable 
gathering of materials on the discovery, conquest, and settlement of the 
Americas from Florida and the North American West to the southern 
regions of Chile and Argentina. They will have achieved their objective 
if they succeed in enticing even one new reader to this outstanding 
gathering of sources for the study of our shared colonial heritage. 
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FLATOW CATALOGUE 
ANNOTATIONS 


~~’ 


NOTE TO THE READER 


The bibliographic descriptions transcribe the spellings and diacritics 
as they appear in the original texts. For the sake of clarity, however, 
the opposite practice has been adopted: spellings and diacritics have 
been modernized in the accompanying narrative. Modern rules of 
capitalization have been adopted throughout. The call number for each 
item in the Flatow Collection is placed at the end of the list of citations 
in the notes section. 
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Acosta, José de (1540-1600). De natvra Novi Orbis libri dvo, et De 
promvigatione Evangelii apvd barbaros, sive De procvranda Indorvm salvte 
libri sex. Salmanticee [Salamanca]: Apud Guillelmum Foquel, 1589. Octavo. 
[20] 1-640 p. 


This 1589 reissue of Acosta’s De natura Novi Orbis follows by a year 
the 1588 editio princeps issued by the same publisher. As its full title 
indicates, the work comprises two separate treatises: one on scientific 
and philosophical speculations and observations about the New World 
and the other on the methods to be employed in the evangelization of 
the Indians. The first of these, De natura Novi Orbis, was promptly 
translated into Spanish by the author himself and published as books 1 
and 2 of his widely celebrated and frequently translated Historia natural y 
moral de las Indias (Seville, 1590). The second treatise, De promulgatione 
Evangelii apud barbaros, better known by its alternate title De procuranda 
Indorum salute, remained in its original Latin until the mid-twentieth 
century and had, despite its intrinsic merits, a more modest circulation. 

Acosta was born in the Spanish city of Medina del Campo. He 
became a member of the Jesuit order as a very young man and, after his 
training in the novitiate, went on to complete his philosophical and 
theological studies at the University of Alcala. In 1571 he was sent by his 
superiors to Peru, where, in addition to pursuing his religious duties, he 
soon succeeded in distinguishing himself as a naturalist and ethnographer, 
one of the first truly scientific observers of the New World. After leaving 
Peru, he lived for about a year in Mexico before returning to Spain. All 
in all, he spent the better part of sixteen years in America. He died in 
Salamanca thirteen years after his return from the Indies. 

De natura Novi Orbis, which Acosta meant to serve as an introduction 
to the enigmas and wonders of the New World and as a preparation for 
his accompanying treatise on the spread of the gospel, treats such 
speculative matters as whether the sky extends to the New World (which 
some had denied), whether or not the Antipodes exist, whether it is 
possible for human beings to exist in the Torrid Zone, and whether the 
ancients had any awareness of the existence of the New World. Perhaps 
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the most interesting among all these speculations, however, is Acosta’s 
surprisingly modern theory of the origin of the American Indians. Long 
before anyone had even thought of the Bering Strait, he conjectured that 
the original inhabitants of the New World may have crossed over from 
Asia, possibly at some point far north of the vast uncharted territory then 
known as Florida. 

De procuranda Indorum salute is less speculative. In this second treatise 
Acosta addresses the difficult and often discouraging task of evangelizing 
the Indians and suggests the methods to be employed in their conversion. 
For the cultural historian, however, these six books have a wider 
relevance than their immediate purpose might suggest. The underlying 
theme of the entire work, much as it was in the works of Las Casas, is the 
need to secure the conversion of the Indians through understanding and 
kindness, rather than through the ruthless means that were all too often 
employed. Though less strident than Las Casas’s works, this treatise thus 
forms part of the important body of literature concerned with the defense 
of the Indians against the rapacity of their European masters. 


Notes 





Bound in early limp vellum; spine title in black ink. Manuscript signature on 
title page; printed paper shelf label “6318” at foot of spine. 


Citations: JCB 1:315; Sabin 118; EuA 589/1; RBC Flatow E141.A287 1589 
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Acosta, José de (1540-1600). Historia natvral y moral delas Indias . . . 
Seuilla: En casa de luan de Leon, 1590. Quarto. [1]-535 [37] p. Errors in 
pagination. 


The most celebrated of Jesuit father José de Acosta’s works, the 
Historia natural y moral de las Indias is one of the earliest and most 
comprehensive scientific treatises on the land and the native peoples of 
America. Highly valued by the renowned German naturalist Alexander 
von Humboldt, it garnered for its author the title “the Pliny of the New 
World.” The first four of its seven books are devoted to the natural 
history of America and the remaining three to the history and mores 
(hence the “moral” of the title) of the American Indians. Books 1 and 2 
are the author’s translation from the original Latin of his own De natura 
Novi Orbis (Salamanca, 1588), which he wrote in Peru. The remaining five 
books he wrote in Spanish on his return to Spain. Editions in other 
languages began appearing soon after its first publication in 1590, so that 
within six years it had become available to a larger reading public in Italian, 
French, German, Dutch, and English and, shortly after, in a Latin version 
published by Theodor de Bry in his Historia Americae sive Novi Orbis. 

Acosta’s principal aim in this work, as in De procuranda Indorum 
salute (1588), is the conversion of the Indians to Christianity. Unlike the 
De procuranda, however, the Historia is not specifically intended as a 
manual of evangelization. It is meant to be read as an introduction to the 
wonders of the New World, albeit with the insistent underlying message 
that only by understanding the Indians in the context of their own 
cultures will Spain be able to bring about their conversion. 

Among the many questions that the author treats in this book are 
the following: the origins of the Indians of the New World, which he 
attributes to migrations from the Old, in surprising anticipation of the 
modern Bering Strait hypothesis; the error of Aristotle in supposing that 
the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable because of the sun’s excessive heat, 
which he disproves on the basis of his own personal experience; and the 
supposition that the ancients were aware of the existence of America, to 
which he takes some exception, dismissing both Columbus’s view that 
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America was the site of the biblical Ophir and the popular theories 
connecting the New World with Plato’s Atlantis. Added to these broader 
speculations are his firsthand observations on such natural phenomena as 
the winds and tides, the mining and processing of metals and precious 
stones, the great variety of native crops, the uses of coca, and the nature 
and use of both native and imported animals. 

Having covered the natural realm, the author devotes the remaining 
portion of his work to the New World’s inhabitants, for whom he 
expresses sympathy and admiration. His only reservations are in the area 
of their religious practices, or “idolatry,” which he, in company with the 
major part of his contemporaries, believes to be the work of the devil. 
Despite these culturally biased interpretations, the information he 
supplies on the Indians—their ceremonies and practices, their civil 
government, their cultural achievements, their monuments, and their 
methods of war—is invaluable to present-day scholars for the comparative 
study of early American Indian ethnography, particularly with regard to 
the Aztec and the Inca civilizations, the remnants of which he was 
privileged to observe personally. 


Notes 





Bound in early limp vellum; ties wanting; spine title in black ink. Name on 
lower outer edge of foot of text block; bookplate of Alberto Parrefio; signatures on 
title page; unreadable stamp on page 81; stamped “Biblioteca Nacl de Mexico” on 
page 267. Manuscript annotations throughout the text in more than one early hand. 


Citations: JCB 1:321; Sabin 121; EuA 590/1; RBC Flatow E141.A283 
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Acosta, Jose de (1540-1600). Historia natvrale, e morale delle Indie. 
Translated by Giovanni Paulo Galucci Salodiano. Venetia: Presso Bernardo 
Basa, 1596. Quarto. [24] 1-173 0. 


Acosta’s Historia natural y moral de las Indias (Seville, 1590) was no 
less acclaimed in the rest of Europe than it was in Spain. By 1596 it was 
already available to an Italian reading public in this translation, which 
was followed by editions in French, German, Dutch, and English within 
less than a decade. A Latin edition appeared in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury in Theodor de Bry’s Historia Americae sive Novi Orbis (Frankfurt, 1602). 

Giovanni Paolo Gallucci Salodiano, the translator of this Italian 
version, was a scientist and prolific writer on a variety of subjects. A 
‘native of Sald on the shores of Lake Garda (hence the “Salodiano” of his 
name), he was born in 1538, two years before Acosta, and died in 1621, 
twenty-one years after the latter’s death. He was a productive scholar and 
translator and one of the founders of the celebrated second Venetian 
Academy, one of Europe’s earliest scientific societies, which opened its 
doors on June 21, 1593. Among his many original works are the 
Theatrum mundi et temporis (Venice, 1588) and De fabrica et usu novi 
horologij solaris (Venice, 1592), as well as several works combining 
medicine and astrology. 

As can be seen from a number of his translations, his interests, 
though primarily technical and scientific, also encompassed broader 
humanistic concerns. Indeed, several years before translating John 
Peckham’s famous treatise on optics from Latin into Italian as I tre libri 
della perspettiva commune (Venice, 1593), Gallucci had already completed 
a translation from Italian into Latin of Fray Luis de Granada’s celebrated 
theological treatise on faith, which he rendered as Introductionis ad 
symbolum fidei libri quatuor (Cologne, 1588). His interests extended as 
well to the plastic arts, as is evidenced by his translation from Latin into 
Italian of a work by Diirer, Della simmetria d’ Alberto Durero de’ corpi umant 
(Venice, 1591). He even added to this latter work a fifth book of his own, 
outlining for artists the ways in which the diversity of nature between 


men and women might be shown. 
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To these translations must be added the work that is of primary 
interest to us here: his Italian translation of José de Acosta’s Historia 
natural y moral de las Indias, a work of broad humanistic as well as scientific 
significance through which Gallucci was able to convey the marvels of 
the New World to his Italian contemporaries. It is clear from Gallucci’s 
dedicatory letter to his patron that he undertook this translation enthu- 
siastically, fascinated as he was by the author’s erudition and the great 
variety of things to be found in this historical and ethnographic treatise. 

The task of translation was not without its setbacks, however. 
Gallucci, like so many of his contemporaries, could not elude the heavy 
hand of the Venetian censors. One feels his intense chagrin at having to 
delete parts of the text as a consequence of their disapproval: “Let it not 
appear strange to the author of this history or to those who have read it 
in Spanish,” he comments laconically, “that in this fifth book there are 
lacking many things . . . because it has pleased the authorities [i superiori| 
who supervise what is printed, and whom we are obliged not only to 
obey, but to do so willingly.” 


Notes 


Rebound in vellum; title in black on spine; laid in case (half brown sheep with 
blue marbled boards). Bookplates of James Barratt and Charles J. Bewley on case; 
bookseller’s ticket of C. Rappaport, Roma, on front pastedown. 


Citations: JCB 1:339; Sabin 124; EuA 596/2; RBC Flatow E141.A28 
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Acuna, Cristobal de (1597-1670). Relation de la riviere des Amazones. 
Translated by Marin Le Roy de Gombenville. Paris: Chez la Veuve Lotis 
Billaine, 1682. 4 vols. Duodecimo. Errors in pagination. 

t. 1: [2] 1-142 153-199 [1] p. 
t, 2: [4] 1-238 p. 

t. 3: [2] 1-218 p. 

t. 4: [1]-206 p. 


In 1639, nearly a century and a half after the first sighting of the 
Amazon by Vicente Yafiez Pinzén, erstwhile companion of Columbus 
during the first voyage of discovery, yet another expedition set out to 
explore the mysteries of the river. Several other incursions, including 
those of Francisco de Orellana (1541) and of Pedro de Orstia and the 
fabled tyrant Lope de Aguirre (1559), had preceded it. It was Orellana’s 
tales of women warriors that had led to the river’s being known as the 
Amazon. The 1639 expedition, which set out from Quito, was led by a 
Portuguese commander named Pedro Texeira and included among its 
members two Jesuit priests, Crist6bal de Acufia and Andrés de Artieda, 
whose assignment was to record the voyage and to report the results 
immediately thereafter to the royal authorities in Spain. 

Before undertaking this unusual assignment, Acufia, a native of 
Burgos in Spain, had spent the better part of his years in the New World 
living in the Chilean and Peruvian missions and teaching moral philoso- 
phy at a Jesuit school in Cuenca, Ecuador, where he also served as rector. 
The account of the ten-month voyage entitled Nuevo descubrimiento del 
gran rio de las Amazonas appeared for the first time in Spain in 1641, not 
long after Acufia’s return to report to the Royal Council of the Indies. 

Almost a half century after the appearance of its first Spanish 
edition, the work caught the fancy of Marin Le Roy de Gomberville 
(1600-1674), a French novelist who, though largely ignored today, was 
much admired by his contemporaries for his novels, especially his best 
known work, the exotic Polexandre, which he finally succeeded in 
publishing in its full five volumes in 1637. This utopian novel of high 
adventure on land and sea attests to its author’s wide acquaintance with 
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the travel literature of the period, including the works of many of the 
Spanish chroniclers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, among 
them Acosta, Gémara, Garcilaso de la Vega, and most probably Las Casas. 

The Relation de la riviére des Amazones, though faithful to the original 
for the most part, also became a vehicle for Gomberville’s own imagination 
as a novelist and for his preoccupations with French efforts at 
colonization in America. His embellishments of the text make the work 
read at times more like a novel than a historical account, as in these 
instances, chosen at random: “The advance of our conquerors was held 
back...” “Our adventurers did not slow their progress...” “A trek of 
such great length having immensely tired our travellers ....” In each 
case, the tone of intimacy suggested by the inclusion of the word “our” 
clearly betrays the novelist’s narrative touch. 

Gomberville also adds to the original Spanish account a great deal of 
information derived from other historians of the Amazon. Thus enlarged 
and embellished, the work records the discovery and subsequent 
explorations of the great river and describes it and its surrounding areas 
and the natives that inhabit them. The land, the author asserts with an 
eye to encouraging further exploration and colonization, abounds in four 
things capable of enriching great kingdoms: rare woods, cacao, tobacco, 
and sugarcane. Of the work’s four volumes, the first is entirely devoted to 
a diffuse introductory “dissertation” by someone other than Gomberville. 
The rendition of Acufia’s text does not start until the second volume. It 
continues, and ends, in the third. The fourth volume is a completely 
separate account of the voyage to Guiana of French Jesuits Jean Grillet 
and Francgois Bechamel. 


Notes 


Bound in tan calf, rebacked; new spines tooled in gold. Bookseller’s ticket 
“Libreria Internacional del Peru S.A.” on back of free endpaper of tome 1. Map 
wanting in this copy. 


Citations: JCB 4:93; Sabin 151n; EuA 682/3; RBC Flatow F2546.A18 
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Anghiera, Pietro Martire d’ (1457-1526). loannes Ruffus Foroliuiensis . . . 
De Orbe Nouo decades. Compluto [Alcala]: In contubernio Arnaldi Guillelmi, 
TS oe Folio: [66] & 


De Orbe Novo, written in Latin like all the author’s works, was the 
product of an urbane Italian humanist from Arona in the lake area north- 
west of Milan who went to Spain in 1487 at the behest of the count of 
Tendilla, the Spanish ambassador to the papal court, and spent the rest 
of his life as a highly placed and much acclaimed official in the service of 
both Ferdinand and Isabella and Charles V. Besides the De Orbe Novo, 
Peter Martyr wrote several other works, among them the Legatio 
Babylonica, on his embassy to Cairo (alias “Babylon”), and the Opus 
-epistolarum, a collection of his letters, including those on America. 
Though he never set foot in the New World, his favored status at court 
gave him ready access to the main actors in the discoveries, among them 
Columbus, and to the vast quantities of documentation that were regularly 
received at court and at the Council of the Indies, on which he served. 

De Orbe Novo decades occupies a privileged place in American 
historiography. It is the first history of the New World, though the author 
initially intended the term Orbis Novus to designate no more than the 
newly discovered islands somewhere between Europe and Asia. The 
“decades” of the title, inspired by Livy’s Decades, alludes to the fact that 
each of this 1516 edition’s three major parts (decades) consists of ten 
“books.” Begun as a series of letters to various Renaissance personages, 
including one of Peter Martyr’s earliest Italian patrons, Count Giovanni 
Borromeo of the celebrated Milanese family, the Decades never quite 
lose their epistolary character. Indeed, individual books are regularly 
dedicated—in effect addressed—by the author to his famed 
correspondents, among them Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, the humanist 
Pomponius Laetus, and Pope Leo X. 

The work, which was written in installments over a period of more 
than thirty years from 1493 to 1526, has a colorful publishing history. It 
appeared, even in the author’s own lifetime, in a number of editions, only 
a few of which he authorized. The first of these was, indeed, a pirated 
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1504 Venetian-dialect version of parts of the first decade, known to 
history as the now exceedingly rare Libretto, or more extensively Libretto 
de tutta la navigatione de’ re de Spagna de le isole et terreni nuovamente trovati 
(Venice, 1504). This same text is soon after reproduced almost verbatim 
in the Paesi novamente retrovati of 1507, a work that also forms part of the 
Flatow Collection. Four years later, in 1511, the famous Sevillian printer 
Jacob Cromberger issued the first full version of the first decade in an 
edition of the author’s works that may not have been authorized. Next to 
be published, this time with the author’s permission, is the Flatow Alcala 
edition, which contains the text of the first three decades and includes 
an introduction by the renowned Spanish humanist Antonio de Nebrija. 
Issued in 1516, the very same year as Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, this 
edition is the product of the presses of Arnao Guillén de Brécar, who also 
printed Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros’s famed polyglot (Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and Chaldaic) Bible, known as the Complutensian Bible 
precisely because of its Alcala (Latin: Compluto) imprint. 

The first three decades cover the period from 1492 to 1516, which is 
to say the era of the first discoveries and initial settlements in the 
Caribbean islands and on the mainland of Central and South America. 
Besides the four voyages of Columbus, they include the expeditions of 
Peralonso Nifio, Vicente Yafiez Pinzén, and Alonso de Hojeda to the 
Atlantic coasts of northern South America and the exploits of Diego de 
Nicuesa and Vasco Niifiez de Balboa in the area of Castilla del Oro, 
present-day Panama. 


Notes — 


Bound in modern green calf, faded; spine tooled in gold. Armorial bookplate on 
verso of front free endpaper. Some emendations in black ink. Numerous typographic 
errors in the running heads. 


Citations: JCB 1:66; Sabin 1550; EuA 516/1; RBC Flatow Folio E141.A5 1516 
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Anghiera, Pietro Martire d’ (1457-1526). Petri Martyris ab Angleria . . . 
De rebus oceanicis & Orbe Nouo decades tres. Basileae: Apud loannem 
Bebelium, 1533. Folio. [12] 1-92 ¢. 


This later edition of Peter Martyr’s De Orbe Novo, with the added 
flourish De rebus oceanicis in the title, harkens back to the 1516 Alcala 
edition just described. It consists of a reprint of the latter work’s first 
three decades and two of the author’s other writings, De insulis nuper 
inventis and the Legatio Babylonica. Curiously enough, the Basel printer 
seems to have taken no notice of the fact that the complete edition of De 
Orbe Novo, containing the full eight decades, had already appeared three 
years earlier in Alcala from the presses of Miguel Egufa, son-in-law and 
successor to Arnao Guillén de Brécar, printer of the earlier edition. 

Of particular interest to Americanists is the appearance in this 1533 
edition of the author’s De insulis nuper inventis, which on closer inspection 
turns out to be the text of the fourth decade, though this is nowhere 
noted in the work. De insulis nuper inventis does not, however, appear 
here for the first time, having been previously published at least twice, 
once as part of a work entitled De nuper sub d. Carolo repertis insulis 
(Basel: Adam Petri, 1521) and on another occasion as part of an edition 
of Cortés’s letters issued under the title De insulis nuper inventis Ferdinandi 
Cortesii ad Carolum V. Rom. Imperatorem narrationes (Cologne: Melchior 
Novesianus, 1532). Unlike the first three decades, which it here 
accompanies, the text of De insulis nuper inventis is a running narrative, 
without any division into books or chapters. 

De insulis nuper inventis essentially sets the stage for the later account 
of Cortés’s conquest of Mexico. It gives some attention as well to the 
affairs of Cuba and to those of Castilla del Oro (Panama), notably the 
struggles between Pedrarias Davila and Balboa. With regard to Mexico, 
there are commentaries on the discovery of Yucatan and the island of 
Cozumel, on human sacrifice, on the Isle of the Amazons (here is 
Mexico), on the customs and culture of the Indians, on Cortés’s 
earliest incursions and battles with the Mexicans, and on the presents 
sent to Cortés by the Aztec ruler, whom the Spaniards called Montezuma 
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but whose real name in Nahuatl was Motecuhzoma Xocoyotzin (the 
younger). The account of the actual conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, however, is left to be treated in the fifth decade. 

The third part of this 1533 Basel edition, the Legatio Babylonica, has 
nothing to do with the New World. It is, instead, Peter Martyr’s account 
of his diplomatic mission to Cairo (alias “Babylon” in the Latin of the 
period). Undertaken from 1501 to 1502 at the bidding of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, his mission was to dissuade the then reigning Circassian 
Mameluke sultan of Egypt from carrying out his threat to 
convert by force all the Christians in his domains in retaliation for the 
treatment meted out to the Moors in Spain under the Catholic Kings. 

Adding to the delicate nature of his mission was the fact that these 
were perilous times for Christians everywhere, living as they were in 
constant dread of the Ottoman Turks and their continued westward 
thrust after the fall of Constantinople in 1453. On his successful return 
from his Egyptian mission, Peter Martyr, the humanist, was rewarded by 
the queen with an appointment as “Tutor to the gentlemen of my court.” 


Notes 





Bound in modern old brown sheep. Bookseller’s ticket of C. Rappaport... , 
Roma, on front pastedown. 


Citations: JCB 1:108; Sabin 1557; EuA 553/1; RBC Flatow Folio E141.A53 
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Azara, Felix de (1742-1821). Essais sur I’histoire naturelle des 
quadrupedes de la province du Paraguay. Translated by M.L.E. Moreau- 
Saint-Meéry. Paris: Charles Pougens, 1801. 2 vols. Octavo. Errors in pagination. 

t. 1: [2] [I]-LXXX 1-366 p. 
t. 2: [1]-499 p. 


Though originally written in Spanish, Azara’s treatise on the natural 
history of the fauna of the region of southern South America was first 
published in French as Essais sur l’histoire naturelle des quadrupédes de la 
province du Paraguay. This French edition was apparently unauthorized, 
since the author had wanted to make certain corrections to his work 
before having it published. The Spanish edition, Apuntamientos para la 
historia natural de los quadrvipedos del Paraguay y Rio de la Plata (Madrid, 
1802-5), was three years in the printing, but it was much improved over 
its French predecessor, as Azara himself notes in his dedication to his 
brother, who was then Spanish ambassador to the court of Napoleon. 

It is clear, however, that the work benefited enormously from its 
more cosmopolitan French edition, which immediately became available 
in the bookstores of Paris, London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Saint Petersburg, Vienna, and eventually even Madrid. The French 
translation was the work of a colorful lawyer-administrator with the 
sonorous name Médéric Louis Elie Moreau de Saint-Méry, a native of 
Martinique in the French Antilles and a onetime bookseller in 
Philadelphia, where his political fortunes happened to land him. 

The Essais were the work of a Spanish naval officer and engineer 
from Spain’s northern province of Aragén. Azara became a naturalist by 
force of circumstances while on assignment in South America to help 
determine the demarcation line between the Spanish and Portuguese 
territories. Under the Treaty of San Ildefonso, ratified in 1778, both 
Spain and Portugal committed themselves to send teams to work together 
to this end. The Portuguese, however, found it politically and economi- 
cally inconvenient to do so and proceeded to drag their feet for an 
inordinately long period. During much of that time Azara employed the 
better part of his energies traveling throughout the viceroyalty of the Rio 
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de la Plata recording what he saw of the geography and natural history of 
the area. He returned to Spain in 1802 but soon afterward moved to Paris. 

Having been educated in the humanities and law prior to his naval 
and engineering training, and possessed of a remarkably keen and 
observant mind, Azara succeeded in becoming a distinguished naturalist, 
whose writings were later held in high esteem by none other than Darwin 
himself. He was much inspired by the French naturalist Buffon, one of 
the only scientific authorities he apparently had access to in the wilds of 
Paraguay and the River Plate region of present-day Argentina. Through 
his own researches, moreover, he was able to correct many of Buffon’s 
observations on the native fauna of the area. 

Written originally between 1783 and 1796 and translated soon after, 
the Essais are a detailed description of more than eighty of the 
quadrupeds of the region observed in their natural habitat. Described first 
at random, as Azara chanced to observe them, they were subsequently 
arranged systematically, after the model of Buffon. Included are families 
of tapirs, peccaries, deer, anteaters, cats, agoutis, monkeys, bats, horses, 
donkeys, and horned animals, among others—plus, in an appendix, 
crocodiles and other lizards. Azara’s important contributions to the 
natural sciences include the discovery of a large number of new species. 





Notes — 


Modern brown calf. Tomes 1 and 2 have signature of Doctor FE Felippone on 
half title; tome 1 has bookseller’s ticket of Librerfa Rivadavia de G. Mendesky, 
Buenos Aires. Some gathering in both volumes on tinted paper. 
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Azara, Felix de (1746-1821). Voyages dans I’Amérique Méridionale . . . 
suivis de L’histoire naturelle des oiseaux du Paraguay et de La Plata, par le 
méme auteur. Paris: Dentu, Imprimeur-Libraire, 1809. 4 vols. Octavo. 

t. 1: ix 1-389 [1] p. 

t. 2: [4] 1-562 p. + 3 folded tables 
t. 3: [4] [i]-ii 1-479 [1] p. 

t. 4: [4] 1-380 p. 


As the title indicates, these four volumes represent two distinct 
works. The first, Voyages dans l’Amérique Meéridionale, contained in 
volumes | and 2, is a historical and geographical survey of Paraguay and 
the River Plate region. The second, Histoire naturelle des oiseaux du 
Paraguay et de La Plata, is a scientific study of the birds of the same region. 
Accompanying the four main volumes is a set of maps and illustrations, 
among which is an engraved portrait of the author. 

As in the case of the previously described Essais, the Voyages, based 
on the author’s extensive travels in southern South America between 
1781 and 1801, was soon after translated into French, directly from the 
original manuscript and at the request of the author’s brother. Some 
sense of Azara’s fame among his peers in the Europe of the 
Enlightenment may be gleaned from the fact that the French edition of 
the Voyages was expressly entrusted by its publisher to the editorial care 
of the distinguished French geographer Charles Walckenaer, onetime 
treasurer of the royal library and its conservator of maps. It was annotated, 
moreover, by the equally celebrated naturalist Georges Cuvier, 
permanent secretary of physical sciences of the French Academy of 
Sciences. All this becomes especially noteworthy when we recall that 
Azara was completely self-taught in the natural sciences, his only schooling 
in those disciplines having derived from his reading and his keen 
observations of nature in the South American wilderness, undertaken 
over a period of twenty years. 

The wide variety of matters covered in the Voyages includes the 
climate and the winds; the disposition and quality of the land; salts and 
minerals; rivers, ports, and fish; cultivated and uncultivated plants; 
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insects; frogs, snakes, and lizards; quadrupeds and birds; the conquest and 
governance of the Indians of the region; the experiments of the Jesuits 
and their “reductions,” or settlements; new mixtures of races; the 
Spaniards in America; the new towns of the region; and a brief history of 
the conquest of the River Plate region and Paraguay. 

As impressive as they are in the depth and breadth of their scientific 
content, these varied subjects are brought to life by the amenity of 
Azara’s style. He manages to share with the reader the immediacy of his 
personal experience in expressions that often have a touch of poetry: “I 
am not able to explain the origin of this iron, and I am more inclined to 
believe that it is as old as the world”; “I have read in the manuscript 
histories of the Jesuits that, in the interior of the Ibera lagoon, there lived 
a nation of diminutive Indians.” As much by the quality of its style as by 
the depth of its observations, Azara’s chronicle affords the reader a fasci- 
nating glimpse into the virtually unknown past of the southern continent. 

As with the author’s previously published account on the quadrupeds 
of the southern regions, the Histoire naturelle des oiseaux du Paraguay et de 
La Plata similarly covers the native birds, 447 varieties in 48 species, and 
gives their forms, dimensions, and colors, as well as their names in 
Guaranf, the language of the Paraguayan Indians that now shares pride 
of place with Spanish as a Paraguayan national language. The author was 
a founding member of the Real Sociedad Aragonesa de Amigos del Pais, 
one of several such societies for cultural and economic development 
founded in Spain in the eighteenth century. Azara eventually retired to 
his native Aragén, where he died at the age of seventy-nine. 





Notes Se a 


Bound in modern quarter brown sheep with marbled boards. Bookseller’s ticket 
of Casas Pardo Librero Anticuario, Buenos Aires, on front pastedown of tome 1. All 
four volumes have bookplates and library plates with identifications effaced. The 
atlas is wanting in this copy. 
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Benzoni, Girolamo (b. 1519). Novae Novi Orbis historiae . . . Translated 
by Urbain Chauveton. [Geneva]: Apvd Evstathivm Vignon, 1578. Octavo. 
[32] 1-480 [16] p. Errors in pagination. 


Born of a humble family in Milan, the author determined at the age 
of twenty-two to see for himself the wonders of the New World. In 1541 
he set out for Spain, arriving eventually at Sanlicar de Barrameda, one 
of the ports of embarkation for the Indies. A merchant ship took him to 
the Canaries, and from there he managed to find passage to America, 
where he landed on the island of Cubagua, off the coast of Venezuela. 
Soon after, enticed by promises of wealth, he joined the expedition of 
Jerénimo de Ortal to the fabled land of El Dorado on the South 
- American mainland. The promises of affluence and glory soon proved 
vain, however, and after some fourteen more years of wandering through- 
out the Caribbean, Central America, and northern South America, 
Benzoni returned home with only moderate gains for his many trials. 
What wealth he had managed to acquire, he lost in a shipwreck off Cuba. 
In the end, however, he declared himself happy to have seen “so many 
new things, and so much of the world, and so many strange countries.” 

The Italian original of Benzoni’s history was published in Venice in 
1565 with the title Historia del Mondo Nuovo. The above Novae Novi 
Orbis historiae is a Latin version by Urbain Chauveton (latinized as 
Urbanus Calveto), a Huguenot clergyman from La Chatre in central 
France. The work covers, among other things, a defense of Columbus 
against those who would diminish his fame and a history of his discoveries; 
Las Casas’s colonizing efforts at Cumanda; the exploits of Hojeda, 
Nicuesa, and Balboa in present-day Colombia and Panama; and Pizarro’s 
conquest of Peru. It chronicles as well the author’s personal experiences 
in the colonies and his observations on the inhabitants, including the 
recently imported African slaves, and the flora and fauna of the areas he 
explored. Rather than a serious history, it is really a journalistic account 
of events in the New World for the avid Italian reader of Benzoni’s time. 
Relatively unfettered as a writer in a more liberal Venice (far from the 
strictures of the Spanish Inquisition and the ever-watchful eye of the 
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Council of the Indies), he seizes the opportunity to divulge, from firsthand 
experience, the darker side of the new discoveries. Interestingly enough, he 
makes no attempt to hide his own complicity in many of the abuses he 
decries. What is clear throughout, nonetheless, is that he is no friend of Spain. 

Aside from his own personal experiences, the main sources for his 
history—for the most part unacknowledged—are the prior accounts of 
other historians: Peter Martyr’s De Orbe Novo, Oviedo’s Historia general 
y natural, Gdmara’s Historia general, and Cieza’s Crénica del Peri. A 
number of these accounts would have been at his disposal in the third 
volume of Giambattista Ramusio’s celebrated collection Delle navigationi 
et viaggi (1550-59). 

Accompanying the Novae Novi Orbis historiae are three additional 
items, also in Latin: a brief description of the Canary or Fortunate Isles; 
Nicolas Le Challeaux’s Discours de lhistoire de la Floride (Dieppe, 1565) 
rendered as De Gallorum expeditione in Floridam, an account of the 
ill-fated attempt by Jean Ribaut to establish a French Huguenot colony 
in what was then Florida; and finally a letter addressed to Charles IX of 
France by the friends and relatives of the victims of the Spanish massacre 
that did away with every man, woman, and child in the colony, and in 


which Ribaut himself died a horrible death. 





Notes 


Bound in contemporary limp vellum; ties wanting; title and shelf mark written 
in black ink on spine. Early owner’s signature, unreadable, at foot of title page. 
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Casas, Bartolomé de las (1484-1566). Historia de las Indias. Madrid: 
Imprenta de Miguel Ginesta, 1875-76. 5 vols. 
t. 1: [i]-xi [1] 1-521 [1] p. 
t. 2: [i]-vii [1] 1-520 p. 
t. 3: [i]-xi [1] 1-490 p. + 1 inserted leaf of plates 
t. 4: [iJ-vii [1] 1-504 p. 
t. 5: [i]-viili [L]—560 p. 


Known to history as the Apostle of the Indians, Bartolomé de Las 
Casas (or Casaus) spent most of his long and productive life attempting 
to secure justice for the natives of the New World. He was born in Seville 
in 1484 (apparently not 1474, as was previously thought). There he 
attended the celebrated cathedral school, from where he went on to the 
University of Salamanca. In 1502, at the age of eighteen, he left for the 
Indies, following in the footsteps of his father and his uncle, both of 
whom had accompanied Columbus on his second voyage. In Hispaniola, 
where he landed with the expedition of Nicolas de Ovando, he soon 
witnessed the first of innumerable bloody campaigns against the Indians, 
which he would later bitterly condemn. During these early years, howev- 
er, he was very much a part of the repressive system. As an encomendero 
he lived on the labor of the Indians granted him for his services. It was 
during this period, around 1512, that he was ordained a priest; indeed, he 
may have been the first priest to sing a High Mass in the colonies. 

On his return to the New World from a journey to Spain, he 
witnessed an event that would be crucial in transforming his entire life. 
It was a fiery sermon by the Dominican friar Antonio de Montesinos 
condemning the settlers’ brutal treatment of their Indian charges. A few 
years later, in 1514, while preparing his own sermon for the feast of 
Pentecost, he came to the realization that he was guilty of connivance 
with a corrupt system, and so he gave up his encomienda and devoted his 
life thereafter to the cause of the Indians. 

For the remainder of his eighty-two years he ran an incessant 
campaign to change colonial policy. Though ultimately he failed in the 
face of a system of exploitation so deeply entrenched that not even the 
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crown could control it, he did succeed in playing a key role in awakening 
the moral consciousness of Spain. Largely through his influence, Spain 
became the only European power of the period to question seriously its 
right to conquest. A debate on the issue was held at Valladolid in 
1550, with Las Casas as one of the two principal contenders. In this 
debate he successfully countered the pernicious doctrine of the natural 
inferiority of the American natives espoused by his able and influential 
adversary Juan Ginés de Septilveda. 

For decades Las Casas lobbied the court in favor of his reformist 
ideas. On two occasions he even attempted to create utopian communi- 
ties on American soil. And he wrote ceaselessly about the New World. 
His most influential work was the monumental Historia de las Indias, 
which he began in 1527 and completed in 1561. It was not published, 
however, until the mid-nineteenth century in the edition now in the 
collection. Based as it was on the author’s firsthand experience of condi- 
tions in the Indies and on his exhaustive knowledge of the primary 
documents, it is an indispensable source of information on all aspects of 
Spain’s epoch-making encounter with the New World. Its five volumes 
are divided into three parts, or books, covering the twenty-eight-year 
period from 1492 to 1520. The author originally intended the Historia to 
encompass sixty years. Each of the extant three books covers a decade, 
save for the first, which is limited to the eight years from 1492 to 1500. 

Accompanying the Historia in this edition is an incomplete text of 
the Apologética historia sumaria, another of the author’s major treatises 
concerning, as he tells us, the “nature and felicity, site, and disposition of 
these islands, in particular these and the other lands discovered by the 
Admiral and the conditions of the people, their dwellings, their abilities 
and customs.” Originally planned as part of his Historia, it grew too 
unwieldy and had to be issued separately. Like the former work, it failed 
to be published in the author’s own time and did not see the light of day 
in its entirety until 1909. 





Notes 


Bound in modern tan sheep stained with tree pattern; red and black spine 
labels in gilt. 


Citation: RBC Flatow F1411.C467 
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Casas, Bartolome de las (1484-1566). Nine treatises bound together 
in quarto. 

a) Breuissima relacion de la destruycion de las Indias. [Sevilla: En casa 
de Sebastian Trugillo], 1552. [50] ¢. 

Lo que se sigue es vn pedaco de vna carta.... [s.|., S.n., 155271. 

[4] ¢. | 

c) Aqui se contiene vna disputa o controuersia. Seuilla: En casa de 

Sebastia[n] Trugillo, 1552. [62] ¢., last leaf blank. 

Entre Jos remedios....Seuilla: En las casas de Jacome 

Cro[m]berger, 1552. [54] 0. 

e) Aqui se co[n]tiene[n] vnos auisos ... para los confessores. Sevilla: 
En casa de Sebastian Trugillo, 1552. [16] ¢., verso of last leaf blank. 

f) Aqui se co[n]tiene[n] treynta proposiciones. Seuilla: En casa de 
Sebastia[n] Trugillo, s.a. 1552. [10] 0. 

g) Este es vn tratado... sobre la materia de los yndios que se han 
hecho en ellas esclauos. Seuilla: En casa de Sebastian Trugillo, 
1552. [36] ¢., verso of last leaf blank. 

h) Tratado co[m]probatorio del imperio . . . que los reyos de Castilla y 
Leon tienen sobre las Indias... Seuilla: En casa de Sebastia[n] 
Trugillo, 1553. [8] ¢. 

i) Principia queda[m] ex guibus procedendum est in disputatione ad 
manifestandam et defendendam iusticiam Yndorum. Hispali 
[Sevilla]: In aedibus Sebastiani Trugilli, [1552]. [10] ¢. 


b 


—— 


d 


~~ 


Colonist, cleric, and onetime Indian slaveowner during his first years 
in Hispaniola and Cuba, Bartolomé de las Casas eventually joined the 
Dominican order and became the most celebrated defender of the 
Indians against the rapacity of their conquerors. By dint of his long 
personal crusade on their behalf, he played an incomparable role in the 
first century of Europe’s encounter with the New World and in the 
continuing universal struggle for human justice. 

The first of these nine treatises, the Brevissima relacién de la destruycién 
de las Indias, is by far the best known, as well as the most notorious. A 
bitter condemnation of the treatment of the Indians in the Spanish 
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colonies, it is credited with the dubious honor of having given rise to the 
Black Legend, which, among other things, branded Spain as the sole 
villain in Europe’s unjust treatment of the Indians, when in reality every 
country involved in the New World discoveries and settlements shared, 
in its own way, in the sad history of atrocities. Soon after the book’s 
initial appearance in 1552, it began to be translated and circulated widely 
throughout the rest of Europe, where it was read principally for its anti- 
Spanish propaganda value, a value much enhanced by the tendentiousness 
of many of the translations. Glaring examples of this bias are evident in 
the titles of the Dutch translation, Spieghel der spaenscher tirannije (Mirror 
of the Spanish Tyranny) (Amsterdam, 1579), and the French translation, 
Histoire admirable des horvibles insolences, cruautéz & tyrannies exercées par 
les Espagnoles és Indes Occidentales (Geneva, 1582). 

The second of the above nine treatises, entitled Lo que se sigue es un 
pedaco..., is a fragment of unknown authorship detailing many of the 
same abuses reported by Las Casas. The third, Aquf se contiene una 
disputa..., is Fray Domingo de Soto’s summary of the famous debate 
between Las Casas and the humanist Juan Ginés de Septilveda on the 
question of Spain’s right to conquer and subdue the American natives, to 
which are appended Ginés de Septilveda’s objections and Las Casas’s 
rejoinder. The fourth, Entre los remedios..., addresses Las Casas’s 
recommendation that the encomienda system of Indian subservience be 
abolished. The fifth, Aqui se contienen unos avisos..., is a guide for 
priests who hear the confessions of those holding Indian laborers. The 
sixth, Aqui se contienen treynta proposiciones .. . , concerns the legitimacy 
of the church’s and the crown’s right to rule the Indies. The seventh, Este 
es un tratado sobre...los yndios...que se han hecho... esclavos, 
advocates freeing the Indians from their condition of servitude. The 
eighth, Tratado comprobatorio del imperio . . . que los reyes . . . , returns to 
the theme of Spain’s right to rule its New World possessions, a right that, 
contrary to the claims of many of his contemporary detractors, Las Casas 
defends. And the ninth and last of the set, Principia quaedam .. . , is a list 
of basic guidelines for debates in defense of the Indians’ rights. 
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Notes 





a) Breuissima relacion: Title page decorated with woodcut borders and 
Spanish coat of arms, and printed in red and black. 


b) Lo que se sigue es un pedaco: Fragment of a letter. 


c) Aqui se contiene una disputa: Title page decorated with woodcut borders 
and printed in red and black. 


d) Entre los remedios: Title page decorated with woodcut borders and 
printed in red and black. Variant of EuA 552/9 which indicates that 
Cromberger used a border on the title page identical to that used by 
Trugillo in the Breuissima relacion. In the UNC copy the borders are 
different. 


e) Aqui se co[nJtiene[n] unos auisos: Title page decorated with woodcut 
borders. 


f) Aqui se colnJtieneln] treynta proposiciones: Title page decorated with 
woodcut borders and printed in red and black. 


g) Este es un tratado: Title page decorated with woodcut borders and printed 
in red and black. 


h) Tratado co[m]probatorio: Title page decorated with woodcut borders and 
Spanish coat of arms, and printed in red and black. Last two lines of text 
printed separately and pasted on rectos of leaves e5 and f6. 


i) Principia queda[m|]: Title printed in red and black. Rose stamp in margin 
of recto of leaf Al. 


Citations: RBC Flatow F1411.C25 Supervised (for all), and 
aye e167; cabin 11227; EuA 552/8 

b) JCB 1:167-68; Sabin 11228; EuA 552/8 

c) JCB 1:168; Sabin 11234, 39115; EuA 552/14 

oe 169-70; Sabin 11229; BuA 552/9 

ey CB 12170; Sabin 11232; EuA 552/11 

Peep lO9: cabin 1253; PuAoo2/12 

Syelcbale 69; sabing! 17230; buA 552/10 

fh) CB 174— 75. Sabin 11231. FuA5 53/19 

CB 70; Sabine 2357 buns 23/15 
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Casas, Bartolome de las (1484-1566). Three titles bound together. 

a) Istoria 0 breuissima relatione della distrvttione dell’Indie Occidentali. 
Venetia: Presso Marco Ginammi, 1643. Quarto. Followed by a two- 
page list, Libri stampati da Marco Ginammi. [8] 1-150 [2] p. 

b) II svpplice schiavo indiano. Venetia: Per li Ginammi, 1657. Quarto. 
[1]-96 p. 

c) Conqvista dell’Indie Occidentali. Venetia: Presso Marco Ginammi, 
1645. Quarto. 1-8 [4] I-XVII [1] 31-184 p. 


Though far from the day-to-day concerns of an Italy immersed, by 
the mid-seventeenth century, in the politics of its own decline, America 
continued nonetheless to hold a great deal of fascination for the Italians. 
Translations of Spanish accounts of the New World kept on issuing reg- 
ularly from the presses of Venice, Rome, and other Italian publishing 
centers. Among these can be counted this edition of four of the treatises 
of the great Dominican reformer Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas, whose 
vehemence in condemning the cruelties of the conquest might well have 
recalled for the Italians the figure of their own Dominican firebrand, 
Girolamo Savonarola. As is evident from the translator’s preface to the 
first of these treatises (aptly entitled “On the Usefulness of This 
History”), the works of Las Casas had an added attraction for the 
contemporary Italian reader. They provided a convenient platform from 
which to assail the Spaniards, whose Italian possessions and constant 
meddling in the politics of the Italian states were a source of never- 
ending anguish and frustration. With evident irony, the translator 
enjoins those Italians still under Spanish rule to take consolation from 
the fact that they are unlikely ever to be as ill-treated as the hapless 
natives of the New World. 

The present work is actually three independently published books 
comprising the Italian translations of four of Las Casas’s treatises, here 
gathered under the single binder’s title Storia delle Indie occidentali. The 
first of the treatises is his celebrated 1552 incendiary tract on the 
mistreatment of the Indians, rendered in Italian as Istoria o brevissima 
relatione della destruttione dell’ Indie occidentali (see 11a). This is followed 
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by a two-page listing of the publisher’s imprints. Next comes the text of 
Las Casas’s 1552 treatise on the enslavement of the Indians rendered as 
Il supplice schiavo indiano (see 11g). The final item, Conquista delle Indie 
occidentali (see 11c) consists of a treatise in Latin entitled Principia 
quaedam ex quibus procedendum est in disputatione ad manifestandam & 
defendendam iustitiam yndorum (see 11i) followed by an account of the 
famous debates between Las Casas and Septilveda. | 

For the enlightenment and convenience of the reader, the translations 
in this edition are accompanied in parallel columns by their Spanish 
originals. This is true for all of the above treatises, the only exception 
being the very last item listed. It remains in the original Latin, surely on 
the supposition that no self-respecting Renaissance Italian reader would 
admit to needing a translation from the language of his classical 
forebears. The translations are, for the most part, anonymous. Only 
‘the translator of the Istoria o brevissima relatione, Giacomo Castellani, 
also known as Francesco Bersabita and Valerio Fulvio Savoiano, is 
specifically mentioned by name. 


Notes 


Bound in modern vellum over boards; labeled on spine in black ink. 
Citations: RBC Flatow F1411.C4517 (for all), and 

a) Istoria: JCB 2:302; Sabin 11244; EuA 643/29 

b) Il supplice: JCB 2:467—68; Sabin 11247; EuA 657/117 

c) Conqvista: JCB 2:327-28; Sabin 11248; EuA 645/28 
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Charlevoix, Pierre-Frangois-Xavier de (1682-1761). Histoire du 
Paraguay. Paris: Chez Desaint & Saillant, David, Durand, 1756. 3 vols. 
Quarto. Errors in pagination in all volumes. 

t. 1: [4] [1]-489 [41] [i]-ociii [5] p. + 1 folded map and 1 
folded plate 

t. 2: [4] [1]-336 343-356 [i]-clvili [2] p. + 2 folded maps 

t. 3: [4] [1]-285 [1] i-cccxv [8] p. + 3 maps (1 folded) 


Explored by the Spaniards and others as early as 1516 in their search 
for a passage to Asia and to fabled treasures that would later turn out to 
be the wealth of Peru, the River Plate region of southeastern South 
America played an important role in the colonial period. Asunci6n, for 
many years its major city, was once the center of activity of a vast region 
known as the Provincia Gigante de las Indias, which included not only 
modern-day Paraguay but also portions of what are now Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. It is the history of this enormous territory that 
Charlevoix records in his Histoire du Paraguay. Among its earliest explorers 
are two familiar figures from the early history of colonial North America, 
the Italian Sebastian Cabot (Caboto), who later sailed for England, and 
the Spaniard Alvar Ntifiez Cabeza de Vaca, whose misadventures led him 
on a perilous trek across the wilds of what is now the southern region of the 
United States and the northwestern part of Mexico. 

Jesuit father Pierre-Francois-Xavier de Charlevoix was born at Saint 
Quentin, a city located about midway between Paris and Lille, and died 
at La Fléche. Though he spent most of his nearly seventy-nine years in 
France, he undertook two voyages to America, the first as a Jesuit 
scholastic assigned to the New France Mission in Canada, the second as 
an agent of the French government in its search for the illusory Western 
Sea that would provide France ready access to Japan and China. In 
pursuit of this chimera, he traveled through most of the Great Lakes and 
then south until he reached Louisiana, from which he embarked for 
France, arriving eventually at Le Havre in 1772 after a disastrous voyage. 
He never ventured south of what is now the United States. 

Charlevoix’s works include a history of Japan (Histoire et description 
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générale du Japon), a history of Santo Domingo (Histoire de l’isle Espagnole 
ou de S. Domingue), a history of New France (Histoire et description 
générale de la Nouvelle France avec le journal historique d’un voyage fait par 
ordre du roi dans | Amérique septentrionale), and the above history of 
Paraguay, which is now part of the Flatow Collection. 

Charlevoix’s purpose in writing his history of Paraguay, a country he 
had never visited, was to defend the Jesuits against growing criticism of 
their Utopian experiments among the Paraguayan Indians, the famous 
“Jesuit Reductions.” The Indians were gathered into settlements under 
the tutelage of the Jesuit missionaries and thus kept away from 
exploitation by the Spanish settlers. “I speak,” he says, “about those 
Christian republics, the models of which the world had not yet seen, 
which were established in the midst of the fiercest barbarism, based on a 
plan that outstripped those of Plato, Chancellor Bacon, and the illustrious 
author of the Télémaque [Fénelon].” 

Written in an elegant style, as might be expected from an editor of 
the prestigious Jesuit cultural and scientific journal Mémoires pour 
l’ histoire des sciences et des beaux arts, the Histoire du Paraguay brought to 
a wider European public a fascinating account of the natural, cultural, 
political, and religious history of both the original inhabitants and the 
subsequent European settlers of what was then one of the remotest 
corners of the globe. Its three large volumes, subdivided into twenty-two 
books, are supplemented by an impressive number of added documents. 
For all its evident partisanship, the work has long been regarded as an 
important contribution to the literature of early American historiography. 





Notes 


Bound in contemporary brown speckled calf; brown spine labels tooled in gilt. 
Bookplate of Alphonse Dossat in all tomes. Bookseller’s ticket of LAmateur Libros 
Grabados ..., Buenos Aires, in tome I. 


Citations: JCB 5:291-92 (variant); RBC Flatow F2684.C47 1756 
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Cieza de Leon, Pedro de (1520/22-1554). La Chronica del Perv. Anvers 
[Antwerp]: En casa de Martin Nucio, 1554. Octavo. [8] 1-8 17-204 0. 


This first part of the author’s justly celebrated history of Peru was the 
only one to be published during his lifetime. The other three, covering 
the reign of the Incas, the discovery and conquest of Peru, and the civil 
wars, remained in manuscript until the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Two recent discoveries, one in the Vatican Library of an 
apparently holographic text of the second and third parts, and another in 
the Library of the Hispanic Society in New York of a manuscript of the 
fourth part, conceivably also in Cieza’s own hand, have finally resulted in 
the publication of these texts in nearly complete editions. 

Cieza began the first part of his Chronica del Peru in 1541 in the city 
of Cartago in present-day Colombia and completed it in Lima in the fall 
of 1550. During those nine years he managed also to write the other 
three parts of his remarkable and enduring masterpiece. The text of the 
Primera parte was first published in Seville in 1553, two years after the 
author’s return to Spain from the Indies and one year before his death in 
his early thirties. The importance given to the work by the author’s own 
contemporaries is eloquently attested by the publication the very next 
year in Antwerp (still under Spanish rule but less stringently under the 
thumb of the Spanish censors) of two other editions in Spanish of this 
first part. Barely a year later an Italian translation appeared in Rome, and 
over a period of some twenty years a spate of other editions in Italian 
followed. The work, which was the first to give serious consideration to 
the Incas and their empire, immediately became one of the standard 
sources of Peruvian history. Widely quoted, it was often appropriated 
with little or no credit, even by the most important authorities on the 
affairs of the Indies, among them Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, the 
crown’s own official historiographer. 

This first volume of Cieza’s ambitious project dealt with the geography 
and ethnography not only of Peru, as the title suggests, but of the 
territories comprising modern-day Colombia and Ecuador, which the 
author covered in his extensive wanderings throughout South America. 
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It is one of the richest sources we possess of the history and culture of the 
Indians of the area. Nothing seems to have escaped the author’s 
attention as he surveyed the land, climate, customs, dress, ethnic groups, 
and monuments of the region, including those of the fabled 
Tahuantinsuyu, or “Gathering of the World’s Four Parts,” as the Incas 
styled their empire. Cieza’s fascinating account also covers the founding 
of many colonial Hispanic cities. | 

Cieza was an amateur historian of remarkable talents. Born most 
probably between 1520 and 1522 in Llerena in the province of Badajoz 
in Extremadura, a region that was the cradle of many of the conquistadores, 
he left for the Indies at about the age of fifteen. Having arrived in 
Cartagena in what is now Colombia, he immediately became involved in 
a number of expeditions into the interior of that country aimed nominally 
at discovery, conquest, and evangelization, but always intent on finding 
gold. After a number of years in this region, he eventually went on to 
serve in the Peruvian campaigns of Pedro de la Gasca against the 
rebellious Gonzalo Pizarro. It was there that he gathered the wealth of 
information on Peru and the Incas for which his work is especially prized. 
His method was to write during spare moments of respite: “Often, while 
the other soldiers rested, | wearied myself with writing.” 


Notes ; 


Bound in limp vellum; title in manuscript on spine and foot of text block. 
Bookplate of Alberto Parrefio. 


Citations: JCB 1:179; Sabin 13045; EuA 554/15 (variant); RBC Flatow 
F3442.C56 1554 
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Cieza de Leon, Pedro de (1520/22-1554). La prima parte de la Cronica 
del grandissimo regno del! Peru. Translated by Agustin de Cravaliz. Roma: 
Appresso Valerio & Luigi Dorici fratelli, 1555. Octavo. [1]-30 [2] 1-541 [3] p. 


Not long after its first appearance in Seville in 1553, Cieza’s history 
of Peru caught the fancy of an expatriate Spaniard living in Italy, Agustin 
de Cravaliz, who translated it into Italian and had it published at his own 
expense in this edition. Cravaliz must have been a person of some standing, 
given the fact that he received his permission to publish and sell his book 
not from some obscure functionary of the papal court but directly from 
Pope Paul IV. The permission, issued on the pope’s own initiative (motu 
proprio), addresses Cravaliz affectionately as Dear Son (“dilectus filius”). 
As if to underline this note of approbation, the work was published under 
the imprimatur not only of the pope but also of the emperor Charles 
V, the Venetian Senate, and “other princes.” Though some of this is 
undeniably formulaic, there remains nonetheless a certain hint of privilege. 

Unfortunately, as often happens with translators, we know next to 
nothing about Cravaliz (conceivably Cravaliz) save that he was a native 
of San Sebastian in northern Spain and that he authored a historical 
tract touting Spain’s preeminence over France that is still extant in 
manuscript form, in both Spanish and Italian versions, in the National 
Library of Spain in Madrid. We know as well that, after completing his 
translation of Cieza, he took on the task of translating Gémara’s history. 
His translations of both Cieza and Gémara went on to enjoy long 
publishing runs in multiple Venetian editions throughout the remainder 
of the sixteenth century. The present edition of Cieza’s work is the first 
and only one to be issued in Rome. 

In a long-winded and predictable introductory essay addressed, as 
was the standard practice, to his patron, cardinal Giovanni Michele 
Saraceni Girifalco, archbishop of Acerenza and Matera, Cravaliz first 
recounts the history of Spain’s countless battles against a host of formi- 
dable enemies, including the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Goths, and 
the Moors, extolling all the while the Spaniards’ prowess in war. He then 
goes on to reveal his reason for undertaking the translation: It is, as he 
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says, his desire to render the wondrous news from Peru more readily 
available to those gentle and curious spirits in Italy who, lacking Spanish, 
would otherwise be unable to read it. He also announces in a note to his 
readers that, while they finish the first part of Cieza’s history, he will be 
undertaking the publication of the other parts. Interestingly enough, 
Cravaliz’s reference here is clearly not to the remaining books of Cieza 
(which, in any event, were still in Spain, in manuscript, and in some 
trouble with the censors) but to his translation of the two books of 
Gémara’s history, which we know to have appeared in several later 
editions as continuations of Cieza’s. 

Unlike some of the other translators we have encountered, Cravaliz 
was very straightforward in his rendition of the original text: no addi- 
tions, emendations, or extraneous rhetorical flourishes. He emulates, as 
closely as possible in Italian, Cieza’s sinuous though unsophisticated 
prose and conveys across the boundaries of the two sister languages the 
author’s incisive observations on innumerable aspects of the newly dis- 
covered lands: the geography, the ethnography, the flora and fauna, and 
the founding of the new cities by the Spaniards. 





Notes 


Bound in early limp vellum; title in black ink on spine; gauffered stamped edges. 
Ex libris dated 1752. Marginal notes of unidentified early owner(s). 


Citations: JCB 1:184—-85; Sabin 13047; EuA 555/9; RBC Flatow F3442.C5616 
1555 
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Cieza de Leon, Pedro de (1520/22-1554). Tercero libro de las guerras 
civiles del Peru, el cual se llama La guerra de Quito. Vol. 1. Edited by Marcos 
Jiménez de la Espada. Madrid: Imprenta de M. G. Hernandez, 1877. 
[I]—CXIX [1] 1-176 [1]-120 [2] p. 


Cieza’s account of pre- and post-conquest Peru is the product of a 
remarkably disciplined mind. Written over a period of some ten years and 
in circumstances that would have given pause to all but the hardiest 
souls, it followed, from the very start, an absolutely precise plan. As the 
author informs his readers in the prologue to the first part, his history will 
be divided into four parts. The first will cover the geography, ethnography, 
and first Hispanic settlements of the region; the second, the history of 
the Incas; the third, the Spanish discovery and conquest; and the fourth 
and last, the blight of the ensuing civil wars (1537-48). Thanks to recent 
discoveries, we now have virtually complete texts of the entire four parts. 
The only significant missing segments (which Cieza may well never have 
completed) are those that correspond to the battles of Huarina and 
Xaquixahuana (or Jaquijahuana), the last two of the five “civil wars” of 
early colonial Peru. We do have nearly complete accounts of the first 
three conflicts, which took place at Las Salinas, Chupas, and Quito. 

The present book, as its title indicates, is the third book of the fourth 
part, corresponding to the battle of Quito, or more precisely Anaquito, 
the plain north of Quito, Ecuador, where the battle was fought. It chron- 
icles the events of Gonzalo Pizarro’s traitorous campaign against the first 
viceroy of Peru, Blasco Ntfiez Vela. Niifiez Vela had been sent by the 
king to Peru with the mission of introducing and enforcing the New 
Laws of 1542, inspired by Las Casas’s biting criticism of the conquests 
that had so far been carried out. He was enjoined, as well, to bring order 
to a colony seriously disturbed following the violent deaths of Diego de 
Almagro, Francisco Pizarro, and Diego de Almagro the Younger. 

The battle of Quito, the third of the fratricidal battles of the 
Peruvian conquistadores, has the special significance of being the first 
serious challenge to royal authority in the Spanish colonies. It resulted in 
the death of Nuifiez Vela, the newly appointed viceroy, who was beheaded 
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on the field of battle, and it prepared the ground for the later defeat and 
beheading of Gonzalo Pizarro himself in the battle of Xaquixahuana. 

This 1877 edition of Cieza’s account of the battle of Quito, published 
for the first time more than three centuries after the author’s death, is 
regrettably incomplete. The first volume was the only one published, a 
fact that seems to have escaped the attention of almost everyone who has 
previously described it. It covers only the first 53 chapters of the original 
manuscript’s 239. To help complete the collection’s early holdings of 
Cieza’s histories, the library has recently acquired a single volume 
entitled Guerras Civiles del Peri (Madrid, 1877?) containing Guerra de 
Las Salinas (volume 1) and Guerra de Chupas (volume 2). 

Despite its incompleteness, this 1877 edition is nonetheless a 
remarkable work of painstaking scholarship on the part of its editor, the 
great nineteenth-century Spanish scholar Marcos Jiménez de la Espada 
(1831-1898). Jiménez de la Espada was the first to resurrect the work 
from its centuries of slumber in manuscript form and to reconstruct, on 
the basis of an exhaustive reading of all of Cieza’s published and 
manuscript works, what little we know today of this remarkable author’s 
life. Besides the initial fifty-three chapters of Cieza’s history and the 
editor’s invaluable study of Cieza’s life and work, the edition includes 
eighteen documentary appendices, which provide a valuable context for 
an accurate reading of the battle of Quito, Gonzalo Pizarro’s treasonous 
“Great Rebellion” against the crown. 





Notes 


Modern brown mottled sheep; black spine labels in gilt. Bookseller’s ticket of 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria Hispano-Americana Manuel Garcia on front paste- 
down. 
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Clavijero, Francisco Javier (1731-1787). Storia antica del Messico. 
Cesena: Per Gregorio Biasini, 1780-81. 4 vols. Quarto. 
t. 1: i-vii [1] 1-306 p. + 1 folded map and 3 leaves of plates 
t. 2: [L]-276 p. + 17 leaves of plates 
t. 3: 1-260 p. + 1 folded map and 1 folded leaf of portraits 
421-85 1i( i) p; 


Almost two hundred years after Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s private 
quarrel with the Spanish court historian Francisco Lépez de Gémara over 
what he thought was the latter’s inaccurate account of Cortés’s Mexican 
campaigns, still another New World chronicler found himself obliged to 
counter the errant perceptions of the New World held and being 
disseminated by Europe’s savants. As a criollo, or New World offspring of 
non-native parents, the Mexican Jesuit Francisco Javier Clavijero set 
himself the task of refuting, in his Storia antica del Messico, the view then 
in vogue among certain distinguished eighteenth-century intellectuals 
that the inhabitants of the New World were inferior by nature to those 
of the Old. Among Clavijero’s perceived antagonists were several 
renowned scholars of the time, notably the French naturalist Georges- 
Louis Leclerc, comte de Buffon (1707-1788), author of the thirty-six- 
volume Histoire naturelle (Paris, 1749-89), the Scottish historian William 
Robertson (1721-1793), whose History of America (London, 1778-79) 
was no less highly regarded, and the Dutch anthropologist Cornelius De 
Pauw (1739-1799), author of the contentious but equally influential 
Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains (Berlin, 1768-69). All three 
espoused the theory of European superiority vis-a-vis the Americans. It 
was De Pauw, however, whom Clavijero most roundly condemned, in 
view of his brazen comparison of Amerindians to apes, a view that 
echoed the much earlier opinions of Juan Ginés de Septilveda, Las 
Casas’s erstwhile contender. Clavijero observes ironically that De Pauw, 
without leaving his study in Berlin, claims to know more about America 
than the very inhabitants of a region he has never seen. 

The result of Clavijero’s apologia is this remarkable history of 
Mexican antiquities, which, long before the appearance in print of the 
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writings of Sahagtin, Motolinia, Alvarado Tezozémoc, Alva Ixtlilxéchitl, 
and a number of other records of the Indian past, gained wide recogni- 
tion as the most thorough, systematic, and accurate account of the 
ancient Mexican cultures. Clavijero’s work was based on his extensive 
personal experience with the Indian populations of Mexico, on his long 
and meticulous study of earlier historians, both Spanish and Indian (he 
knew Nahuatl, Mixteco, and Otomf), and on his continuous correspon- 
dence with both American and European scholars of his time. 

The Storia antica del Messico made its debut in Italy in Italian, 
because Clavijero, like many of his fellow Jesuits, spent his years of exile 
in that country, following the order’s expulsion from Spain and the 
Spanish possessions in 1767. The work is divided into ten books, nine 
“dissertations” (illustrative digressions designed as enrichments to the 
main text), and copious tables, maps, and illustrations of the most varied 
aspects of New World reality. 

More than half of the work is devoted to pre-Hispanic lore and 
history. It is clear that Clavijero’s sympathies lie with the Indians, whom 
he praises for their great cultural achievements. He is careful to defend 
them, moreover, against the onerous charges frequently leveled against 
them that they were under the influence of the devil and lacked the 
capacity for abstract thought (the sole criterion of civilization in the Age 
of Enlightenment). Clavijero astutely observes that what the Indians 
truly lacked was education and political and economic freedom. 


Notes 


Contemporary quarter vellum with marbled boards; tan spine labels in gilt. The 
author’s name is italianized as Francesco Saverio Clavigero on the title page. 
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Cortés, Hernan (1485-1547). La preclara narratione di Ferdinando 
Cortese della Nuoua Hispagna del Mare Oceano. Translated by Nicolo 
Liburnio. Venetia: Per Bernardino de Viano de Lexona Vercellese, 1524. 
Quarto. [73] ¢. 


Unlike Francisco Pizarro, his counterpart in the conquest of Peru, 
Cortés, the conqueror of the Aztec kingdom of Mexico, was a man of 
some education and refinement. He had spent two years studying letters 
and at least the rudiments of law at the famed University of Salamanca 
with the intention of pursuing a career in law. Having decided, however, 
that jurisprudence was not for him, he left the university and settled 
instead on a military career. After a number of missed opportunities for 
service in Italy and the Indies, he finally succeeded in sailing for 
Hispaniola in 1504 at the age of nineteen. 

While in Hispaniola he participated in various incursions against the 
Indians and established himself as a well-to-do landholder. He remained 
there until 1511, when he once again took up arms to accompany Diego 
Velazquez in his expedition to conquer Cuba. During that arduous 
campaign he had ample occasion to demonstrate his martial prowess and, 
following the military phase, to prove his considerable administrative 
talents. There ensued a period of great strain between him and Velazquez, 
by then governor of Cuba, over Cortés’s frequent compromising amorous 
intrigues. They eventually reconciled, however, and Cortés eagerly seized 
the opportunity Velazquez offered him to head a third expedition to 
explore the coasts of Yucatan, close on the heels of two earlier ones by 
Francisco Fernandez de Cérdoba (1517) and Juan de Grijalva (1518). 

Velazquez was to rue the day he decided to send his aide on such a 
lucrative venture. By the time he realized the danger and countermanded 
his order, Cortés had made up his mind to ignore him and become 
master of his own fate. Far from just exploring the Mexican coastlands, 
he plunged inland with his heart set on conquest and rule. In just two 
years from 1519 to 1521, an extraordinarily short time considering the 
staggering odds, he managed to defeat the disciplined and well-armed 
forces of Montezuma (Motecuhzoma) and his vast empire. He could not 
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have accomplished this task, however, without the aid of his Indian 
allies, notably the Tlaxcalans, whose longstanding hatred of the Aztecs 
induced them to befriend him. Astute strategist that he was, Cortés used his 
Cartas de relacién to Charles V on the progress of the conquest to convince 
the newly elected emperor and his advisers that he and no one else should 
be given the right to conquer and rule this vast new empire. Despite 
Veldzquez’s frantic attempts to block this eventuality, for he had all along 
wanted that prize for himself, the Spanish authorities ignored Veldzquez’s 
claims and appointed Cortés governor and captain general of New Spain. 
The Preclara narratione di Ferdinando Cortese della Nuova Hispagna del 
Mare Oceano, an Italian translation of the second letter by Cortés, is the 
work of Nicolo Liburnio, a minor Italian humanist, who rendered it not 
from the original Spanish but from the Latin version of Pietro 
Savorgnano Foroiuliense. It opens astutely with allusions to Charles’s 
recent ascent to the imperial throne and to his new overseas empire, and 
it goes on to tell the story of Cortés’s march on the Aztec capital of 
Tenochtitlan and concludes with the capture and imprisonment of 
Montezuma. Its consecutive appearance in Latin and Italian so soon after 
its initial publication in Spanish in 1522 demonstrates how much interest 
there was in Renaissance Europe in news of the New World. Translation 
was the most efficient means of dissemination of this new knowledge, 
and a Latin translation added special prestige to a vernacular original. 


Notes 


Nineteenth-century brown calf, tooled in blue and gold. Bookplate of William 
Temple Emmet; ink stamps of unknown origin/ownership on title page and 
elsewhere; dealer’s description tipped in; later pencil notations on endpapers. Leaves 
numbered incorrectly in manuscript. Wanting map/plan. 
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Diaz de Guzman, Ruy (1558/60-1629). Historia argentina del descubri- 
mento, poblacion y conquista de las provincias del Rio de la Plata. Buenos ~ 
Aires: Imprenta del Estado, 1835. Folio. [2] [I]-VI [VII-X] [1]-156 [I]-[VII] 
[I]—LXXXVI [2] p. 


Born in Asuncion, capital of present-day Paraguay, the mestizo Ruy 
Diaz de Guzman was the first native-born historian of the River Plate 
region—today’s Paraguay, Argentina, Uruguay, and parts of southern 
Brazil. He was preceded in these endeavors by several writers of little 
consequence, save for the German Ulrich Schmidel and the Spaniard 
Pero Hernandez, Cabeza de Vaca’s secretary. His was, in fact, the first true 
general history of the area, since the few other extant accounts are only 
partial histories or only partially reliable literary compositions, as in the 
case of Martin del Barco Centenera’s epic poem La Argentina, o la con- 
quista del Rio de la Plata (Lisbon, 1602). 

Son of a Spanish conquistador father and a half-Spanish, half- 
Guarani Indian mother, Diaz de Guzm4n was related on both sides of his 
family to prominent figures in the early history of Argentina and 
Paraguay. Domingo Martinez de Irala (1509-1556), several times gover- 
nor of Rio de la Plata, was his maternal grandfather, and Alvar Nufiez 
Cabeza de Vaca (1510-1558), author of the Relacién y comentarios, who 
had also held the governorship of that region, was his paternal granduncle. 

In his later years, after a long and active life of military campaigns 
against both Indians and Spaniards and of public service in various 
capacities, Diaz de Guzman wrote this account of the Rio de la Plata’s 
earliest encounter with its European discoverers. In it he covered in great 
detail some sixty years of history, from the initial explorations of Juan 
Diaz de Solfs in 1512, Magellan in 1520, and Sebastian Cabot in 1530 
through the founding of Buenos Aires in 1536 and Asuncion in 1539-41. 
His narrative concludes with the founding of Santa Fe in 1573. 

The Historia argentina, though a minor work in comparison with such 
masterpieces as Cieza’s Cronica del Peri and Garcilaso’s Comentarios 
reales, is nonetheless a remarkably well written historical account by a 
soldier of little formal training in either history or literature. The River 
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Plate region of his day was a truly frontier society, largely devoid of 
anything remotely resembling culture, at least as defined in European 
terms. That fact alone makes his achievement all the more extraordinary. 
In his history, Diaz de Guzmdn was careful to gather as many 
documentary sources as were available to him in this remote outpost of 
society and to complement them with his own experiences, as well as 
those of other reliable eyewitnesses. 

The first part of Diaz de Guzman’s history was completed in 1612; the 
promised second part has never been found and may well never have 
been written. The work remained in manuscript form (by way of a copy, 
the original having been lost) until its publication in the first volume of 
Pedro de Angelis’s six-volume Coleccién de obras y documentos relativos a 
la historia antigua y moderna de las provincias del Rio de la Plata (Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta del Estado, 1836). It came to be popularly known as “the 
manuscript Argentina” to distinguish it from Martin del Barco 
Centenera’s poem of the same title. The copy in the Flatow Collection, 
though published by the same editor, by the same press, and in the same 
year, varies slightly from the one in the six-volume set, though both are 
prominently marked “Primera edici6n.” It lacks, for instance, the allusion to 
a forthcoming second book that appears at the end of chapter 19, book 3, 
of the set copy. In the Flatow Collection copy the phrase is simply omitted. 


Notes 


Bound in modern vellum. 
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Diaz del Castillo, Bernal (c. 1495-1584). Historia verdadera de Ia con- 
qvista de la Nueva-Espana. Madrid: En la Imprenta del Reyno, 1632. Folio. 
[6] 1-254 [6] ¢. Errors in foliation. 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a native of Medina del Campo in Spain and 
a common soldier in Cortés’s Mexican campaigns, set out to write what 
he pointedly called the “true history of the conquest of New Spain” 
because he felt the need to record the marvels he had witnessed in the 
course of the conquest and because he thought that the existing histo- 
ties, especially that of Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Cortés’s chaplain and 
biographer, gave a false account of events in which he, unlike Gémara, 
had taken part. He took particular exception to that author’s exaltation 
~_ of Cortés’s role over that of his companions in arms. Gémara, he remarks, 
“gave all the honor and glory of that campaign to Cortés alone, and gave 
no credit to our valorous captains and stalwart soldiers.” Thus it was that, 
having read with a disapproving eye Gémara’s elegant and much-touted 
account, he forged ahead with his undertaking, despite his advanced years 
and his misgivings about the inadequacies of his own abilities and style. 

The Historia verdadera, of which this is the first published edition, is 
both autobiographical and historical. It is the work of a rough and 
untutored genius whose lack of formal education proved to be no obstacle 
to his remarkable natural talents as a narrator. The work begins with an 
account of the author’s departure from Castile in 1514 in the company of 
Pedrarias Davila, newly appointed governor of Castilla del Oro, as the 
area of present-day Panama was then known. Transferred to Cuba, he 
soon embarked on his Mexican adventures, first as a participant in the 
ill-fated expeditions of Francisco Fernandez de Cérdoba (1517) and Juan 
de Grijalva (1518) along the Mexican coastline, and then as a soldier in 
the campaigns of Cortés, which began in 1519. From there he goes on to 
tell the entire history of the conquest and colonization of Mexico until 
1568, a history in which he participated from the landing at Vera Cruz 
in 1519 to the march against Crist6bal de Olid in Honduras in 1526. 
Moreover, lest there be any doubt in the reader’s mind about the part he 
played in those events, he adds a memorandum at the end of chapter 212 
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detailing the battles and skirmishes in which he personally took part— 
even more, by his account, than those credited to Julius Caesar. 
According to Prescott, the Historia verdadera is one of the “two 
pillars on which the story of the Conquest mainly rests.” The other— 
ironically, given Bernal Diaz’s strong disapproval of his rival’s writings— 
is Gémara’s. Prescott goes on to say that this is so, despite the fact that 
they are “two individuals having as little resemblance to each other as 
the courtly and cultivated churchman has to the unlettered soldier.” 
The Historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nueva-Espafia, Bernal 
Djaz’s unassuming but enduring masterpiece, is invaluable not only 
because of the wealth of firsthand information that it adds to our under- 
standing of the momentous events of that undertaking but also because 
of the spontaneity of its perceptions and unpretentiousness of its style. 
Among the book’s most enduring passages is the account, in the eighty- 
seventh chapter, of the Spaniards’ first glimpse of the Aztec capital of 
Tenochtitlan and its environs. So dazzled were they by the experience 
that they could compare what they saw only to the marvels (“cosas y 
encantamientos”) of the most famous of the books of chivalry, the 
Amadis de Gaula. Bernal Diaz and his awed companions found themselves 
suddenly in the presence, as the author tells us, of “cosas nunca ofdas ni 
vistas y aun sofiadas”—things never heard, nor seen, nor even dreamt before. 





Notes —— 


Early brown calf; red spine label tooled in gilt. Presentation on verso of title 
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Duran, Diego (c. 1537-1588). Historia de las Indias de Nueva-Espana 
y islas de Tierra Firme. Mexico: J. M. Andrade y F. Escalante, 1867-80. 2 
vols., plus Atlas de estampas, notas, é ilustraciones (Mexico: Imprenta de 
Ignacio Escalante, 1880). 
t. 1: [I]-XVI 1-535 [1] p. 
t. 2: [4] [1]-304 [2] [1]-177 [5] p. 
Atlas: [66] ¢. 


Born in Seville, Duran went to New Spain as a very young child, 
probably around the age of five, and was raised in Acolhuacdn or 
Texcoco, a city in Andhuac (the Valley of Mexico) that was the ancient 
seat of the Acolhuas. Along with Tlacopa4n and Tenochtitlan, it was one 
of the three powerful cities comprising the dominant Aztec confederation 
prior to the coming of the Spaniards. It was there that Duran learned 
Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs, a skill that gave him a marked 
advantage over the majority of other chroniclers in the study and 
interpretation of native Mexican culture. 

Little is known about this remarkable man, except that he was a 
Dominican friar and the author of several indispensable works on the 
history and customs of the natives of Mexico. Having joined the order in 
1556 in the Monastery of Santo Domingo in Mexico City, he was sent off 
briefly to Oaxaca but soon returned and spent most of the rest of his life 
apparently engaged in missionary work in the area immediately 
surrounding Mexico City. 

Duran began his Historia around 1574 and completed the manuscript 
by 1581, seven years before his death at the age of 51. The work 
languished in manuscript form for a full three centuries until it was finally 
discovered in the mid-nineteenth century in the National Library of 
Spain in Madrid by Mexican scholar José Fernando Ramirez. It was not 
until 1880, however, that the full work, based on the manuscript now 
known as the Codex Duran, was published in relatively complete form. 
The printing history of this work, the true title of which we do not know 
because it does not appear in the manuscript, echoes the troubled history 
of mid-nineteenth-century Mexico. While volume 1, edited by Ramirez, 
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appeared in 1867 shortly after the discovery of the manuscript, volume 2, 
edited by another Mexican scholar, Alfredo Chavero, did not manage to 
see the light of day until 1880. 

Durdn’s Historia is divided into three parts, the first part a history of 
Mexico before and immediately after the conquest, the second a study of 
Aztec religion and customs, and the third a short treatise on the Aztec 
calendar entitled El calendario antiguo. It is an absolutely invaluable 
contribution to our knowledge of Mexican history and antiquities up to 
1525. During the three centuries the work remained in manuscript, only 
a very few people chanced to see it, among them Durdn’s contemporaries 
the Jesuit Juan de Tovar and the Dominican Agustin Davila Padilla, both 
of whom praised it highly. It is subsequently mentioned by a number of 
other historians, including Antonio de Leén Pinelo and Francisco Javier 
Clavijero, though it is probable that they never had access to it. Jesuit 
historian José de Acosta is known to have used it—or a source common 
to him and to Durén—in the writing of the seventh book of his Historia 
natural y moral de las Indias. 

Besides the Historia proper, the Ramfrez-Chavero edition in the 
Flatow Collection includes two important additional pieces: an appendix 
by Chavero on the Codex Aubin entitled Explicacién del cédice geroglifico 
de M. Aubin and, in a third volume, an atlas of pictographs (unfortunately 
lacking a title page) taken from the codex. Chavero’s study is based on 
an early Mexican codex that was once in the possession of Joseph Marius 
Alexis Aubin, a onetime teacher of French in Mexico and amateur 
collector of Mexican antiquities. 





Notes — : ~~ 
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Ercilla y Zuniga, Alonso de (1533-1594). Primera, segvnda, y tercera 
partes de La Araucana. Madrid: En Casa de Pedro Madrigal, 1590. Octavo. 
[31] 1-394 [1] 395-436 [12] ¢. Errors in foliation. 


Ercilla, the most important epic poet of the Spanish colonial period 
in America, was born in Madrid to a noble family of Basque origins. He 
spent his youth at the royal court serving as a page to the future Philip II, 
who would eventually succeed Emperor Charles V (King Charles I of 
Spain) as ruler of Spain and its possessions. While at court he received a 
privileged education in letters that would later stand him in good stead 
in the writing of the Araucana. His education was significantly enhanced 
by his travels throughout Europe in the retinue of Prince Philip. Among 
the many countries he had the opportunity to visit with the royal party 
were Italy, Flanders, Germany, Austria, and England. On one of his trips 
abroad, he asked and was granted permission to join the expedition of 
Jerénimo de Alderete, who had been recently appointed governor of the 
rebellious region of Chile. He left for the Indies in 1555. As fate would 
have it, Alderete fell ill and died before reaching his destination. Ercilla, 
who arrived in the Indies in his early twenties, then joined the party of 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, who had been appointed by his father, 
Andrés Hurtado de Mendoza, the new viceroy of Peru, to subdue the 
rebellion of the fierce Araucanian Indians of Chile. 

It was his experience in the ensuing Araucanian campaigns that 
provided the matter for his famous poem, which he began composing in 
Chile almost from the time of his arrival and continued working on long 
after his return to Spain in 1563, a period of more than twenty years all told. 
Though Ercilla never wavers in his convictions concerning Spain’s right to 
conquest, he is so impressed by the courage and heroism of the Araucanian 
Indians in their battles against the Spaniards that he adopts a remarkably 
equanimous position and sings the praises of their great leaders and heroes: 
Caupolicadn, Lautaro, Tucapel, Colocolo, and others. Nor does he hesitate 
to castigate the Spaniards for their cruelty to their Indian adversaries. 

La Araucana is an epic poem in the classical tradition of the Iliad, the 


Odyssey, the Aeneid, Orlando Furioso, and the Lusiads, but unlike the 
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others, it has no single heroic figure as its protagonist. It is divided into 
thirty-seven cantos and is composed in “octavas reales,” a form derived 
from the Italian ottava rima. The work came out in three parts, which 
were originally published separately: the first in 1569, six or so years after 
Ercilla’s return to Spain, the second in 1578, and the third in 1589. The 
1590 Madrid edition in the Flatow Collection is the first to gather all 
three in one volume. Both in its individual parts and as a whole, the book 
was an immediate success, as can be readily ascertained from its numerous 
editions, which began appearing with great regularity almost from the 
moment of the first appearance of each of the constituent parts. 
Though on the whole historically faithful, the poem is not without 
significant touches of romance (the tragic Tegualda and the lovers 
Glaura and Cariolan) and fantasy (the magician Fit6n). There are scenes 
of love, dreams, mythological references, apparitions from the world 
beyond, and much else. Ercilla’s declared intention, nonetheless, is to 
give a truthful account, albeit in poetic form, of what transpired in the 
wars against the Araucanians. He tells us in his prologue, apparently with 
some measure of exaggeration, that, to ensure the faithfulness of his 
narrative, he composed it in the midst of war, “often on leather for lack 
of paper, and on scraps of letters, some so small that they could hold but 
six verses, so that I later had great difficulty gathering them together.” 





Notes ses 


Early brown calf; spine in gilt. Bookplate of early owner and remnants of 
removed plate on front pastedown; signature of early owner on title page marked out. 
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1590 Supervised 
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Ferau de Cassanas, Esteban (18th cent.). Defensorio historico, canon- 
ico-legal . . . . Madrid: En la Imprenta de Alonso Balvas, 1737. Quarto. [24] 
1-255 [1] p. 


History has been unkind to the licentiate Esteban Ferau de Cassafias 
(or Ferau y Cassafias, if we are to credit the form in the preliminaries 
rather than the one on the title page). Though he seems from his work 
to have been a man of not inconsiderable learning in the law, both civil 
and canon, and though he is known to have held an important office in 
the Spanish court as Attorney of the Royal Councils (Abogado de los 
Reales Consejos), his name has virtually disappeared from the published 
record. Save for a brief and not very enlightening review of this book in 
the first volume of the Diario de los literatos de Espafia (1737-42), no 
allusion to him or his work is to be found in any of the major, or even 
specialized, reference sources for Spanish history or biography, and only 
the barest mention of the Defensorio histérico, canénico-legal appears in 
the few bibliographies that do manage to acknowledge his existence. Of 
a second book that he promises in the prologue to deliver shortly to his 
readers, there is no mention in any bibliography, perhaps because he 
never finished it. Except for the one or two references to his practice of the 
law, there are no other clues available to us about his life and his work. 

The aim of Ferau de Cassafias’s book, as laid out in its long and 
elaborate title, is to serve as a historical, canonical, and legal defense of 
the institution known as the Patronato, as it applied both to Spain and 
to the Indies. This institution, once described by an eighteenth-century 
writer as “the most precious pearl in the royal diadem,” had its origins, 
according to Ferau de Cassafias, in the ancient prerogatives of the Gothic 
kings of Spain. However that may be, its more modern roots are certainly 
to be found in a number of late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth-century 
papal bulls, among them Innocent VIII’s Orthodoxe fidei propagationem 
(1486), Alexander VI’s Inter caetera, Eximiae devotionis, and Dudum 
siquidem (all 1493), and Julius II’s Universalis ecclesiae (1508). 

Based on these papal grants of authority and on rights claimed by 
Spain as a result of its discovery of the New World and its establishment 
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and financial support of missions, churches, and monasteries in the 
newly discovered lands, the Patronato Real Indiano gave to the Spanish 
sovereigns sweeping authority and control over matters relating to the 
church’s activities in the Indies. Among these rights were the election of 
prelates and other officers of the church, down to the lowliest sacristans, 
and the right (within ever-contested limits) to administer some of the 
temporal affairs of churches and their officials. Because they were run 
largely by the religious orders, hospitals were also included within the 
purview of the Patronato. 

Needless to say, controversies were rife throughout the long life of 
this institution because of the often thin line that separated the interests 
of the church—whether spiritual or temporal—and those of the state. 
The debate was reflected in many treatises throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Among these works may be cited those of 
Crist6bal Moscoso y Cérdoba and Juan de Soldérzano Pereira, the latter’s 
work having almost certainly served as a basis for Ferau’s commentary. 
The line of argument in these works was seldom conciliatory. Writers 
typically took one side or the other, depending for the most part on their own 
prior allegiances, and Ferau de Cassafias, the court attorney, was no excep- 
tion to this rule; hence his defense, in this Defensorio, of the royalist cause. 





Notes 


Early limp vellum; title on spine in black ink. Initials M D penned on verso of 
free endpaper. 


Citations: not in JCB; EuA 737/85; RBC Flatow JF305.F4 1737 
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Fernandez, Diego (c. 1520-c. 1581). Primera y segvnda parte de la 
historia del Perv. Seuilla: En casa de Hernando Diaz, 1571. Folio. [4] 
[1]-130 135-142 [1]-130 ¢. Errors in foliation. 


Diego Fernandez, also known as Diego Fernandez de Palencia or “el 
Palentino,” from Palencia, the Spanish city where he may have been 
born and where it appears he lived during the latter part of his life, went 
to Peru shortly after the initial period of the conquest and served for a 
time as scribe of the Municipal Council (Cabildo) of Lima. In 1554 he 
fought in the campaign against the rebel Francisco Hernandez Gir6én and 
was subsequently appointed official chronicler of Peru by the viceroy, 
Andrés Hurtado de Mendoza. His charge was to supplement the various 
accounts of the earlier period of discovery and conquest by writing a 
history of the ensuing civil wars from the overthrow of the rebel Gonzalo 
Pizarro by Pedro de la Gasca to the defeat of Hernandez Giron. It appears 
that Hurtado de Mendoza’s motives in appointing him as official historian 
were not entirely disinterested, as he made certain that Ferndndez’s 
history reflected his own and his son’s services to the crown. With the death 
of the viceroy, Fernandez’s appointment as chronicler was abruptly ended 
by the Council of the Indies, whereupon he decided to return to Spain. 

Not long after his arrival in Spain, he requested permission to 
publish his book, but the process took far longer than expected because 
the work’s contents tended to collide with the tender sensibilities of the 
authorities, among them Francisco Tello de Sandoval, the council’s 
sitting president, who had some involvement in the events described. 
Permission was eventually granted and the book was finally published in 
Seville in 1571. However, its sale was prohibited as soon as it appeared, a 
factor that accounts for the scarcity of available copies of this edition today. 
The work did not appear again in print until late in the nineteenth century. 

As its full title indicates, Ferndndez’s Primera y segunda parte de la his- 
toria del Perti is composed of two parts, divided into two and three books 
respectively. The author makes liberal use throughout—though without 
much benefit of attribution—of a great variety of papers and documents, 
including those sent to the Council of the Indies by Gonzalo Pizarro’s 
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nemesis, Pedro de la Gasca, known to history as “the Pacifier” for his 
successful campaign against this insurgent brother of the elder Francisco 
Pizarro, conqueror of Peru. 

The Historia begins with an account of the widely differing reactions 
in Mexico and Peru to the introduction of the “New Laws” of 1542-43, 
inspired by Las Casas as part of his unending campaign on behalf of the 
Indians. It points out how Francisco Tello de Sandoval’s respect for the 
sensibilities of the encomenderos in Mexico contrasted drastically with 
the total disregard shown by the haughty Blasco Niifiez Vela in Peru. As 
a result, whereas there was no violence and even a measure of accommo- 
dation in Mexico, Peru soon exploded in open rebellion, with Gonzalo 
Pizarro supporting the putative rights of the current landholders and 
former conquistadores. The rest of the book is largely devoted to a 
detailed account of Pizarro’s rebellion and the subsequent revolts of the 
brothers Contreras and of Sebastian de Castilla and Francisco Hernandez 
Girén. At the very end, in book 3 of part 2, there is a brief account of 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza’s appointment as viceroy of Peru, followed by 
an even briefer one of Philip II’s accession to the crown, and eight 
concluding chapters on the history of the Incas. 


Notes 


Modern brown calf. Multiple ownership stamps, most partially effaced. 


Citations: JCB 1:244—-45; Sabin 24133; EuA 571/10; RBC Flatow F3442.F35 
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Fernandez de Navarrete, Martin (1765-1844). Coleccién de los viages 

y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los espanoles desde fines del siglo 
XV. Madrid: En la Imprenta Real, 1825-37. 5 vols. Quarto. 

t. 1: [4] [I]-CLI [3] [1]-455 [1] p. + 2 folded maps 

ti 27 [4] [L]-455 [1] p. 

t. 3: [2] I-XV [1] [1]-642 p. + 1 folded map 

t. 4: [I]-XC [1]-416 p. + 2 leaves of plates 

te Orel 2 hq =502 [A}e0: 


Born in the village of Abalos, in the province of Logrofio, Spain, 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete received his early education at home and 
with a private tutor in nearby Calahorra before entering the famed Real 
Seminario de Vergara. This progressive secular institute, which was 
established by the Sociedad Vascongada de Amigos del Pais, was 
founded on the liberal principles of the Enlightenment and was the 
successor of a school that had belonged to the Jesuits prior to their 
expulsion from Spain and its possessions in 1767. Fernandez de 
Navarrete, who proved to be a brilliant student in both the sciences and 
the humanities, went from there directly to the Naval Academy at El 
Ferrol and graduated as a naval officer. 

Though actively involved in his military career throughout the 
major part of his life, he devoted a great deal of time to his broad 
scholarly interests. These included, besides mathematics and science in 
general and naval science in particular, both history and belles lettres. 
The zealous pursuit of these interests eventually garnered for him 
honorary memberships in many of Europe’s most distinguished scholarly 
societies, including those of Spain, France, Italy, and Germany. 

Fernandez de Navarrete was a prolific writer in areas as disparate as 
the humanities, the social sciences, the pure sciences, and technology. 
Among his most important contributions to letters was his documentary 
life of Cervantes, Vida de Miguel Cervantes Saavedra (Madrid, 1819), 
which was the milestone study that made possible a definitive biography 
of the author of Don Quijote. His best-known work, however, and the one 
that was most responsible for his international recognition, was his 
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Coleccién de los viages y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los esparioles 
desde fines del siglo XV. As one of the earliest and most complete collections 
of materials on the New World voyages, it has long served as an indispen- 
sable source for historians of early America. W. H. Prescott and Washington 
Irving were among the first to acknowledge their indebtedness to it. 

This monumental five-volume work was published under the official 
imprint of the Royal Presses in Madrid. The body of the work is preceded 
by a lengthy scholarly introduction by the author on the history of 
navigation beginning with the early voyages of the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Jews, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, and it 
concludes with the modern efforts of the Aragonese, Portuguese, and 
Castilians. Included in the work itself are not only the author’s broad 
commentary on the sixteenth-century voyages of discovery but a treasure 
trove of original documents relating to each of these early explorations. 

Of the five volumes, the first and second are devoted in their entirety 
to Columbus’s four voyages, with extensive accompanying documentation. 
Volume three covers the explorations to the American mainland by 
Columbus’s immediate successors, among them Alonso de Hojeda, 
Gaspar de Corte Real, Pedro Alvares Cabral, Juan Dfaz de Solis, Vicente 
Yd4fiez Pinzén, Pedrarias Davila, Juan Ponce de Leén, Francisco 
Hernandez de Cérdoba, Juan de Grijalva, and Amerigo Vespucci. The 
fourth volume is devoted to the Spanish voyages to the Spice Islands of 
the Orient and includes the first circumnavigation of the world by 
Magellan and Elcano. The fifth and final volume continues with a record 
of the subsequent voyages of Fray Garcia Jofre de Loaysa and Alvaro de 
Saavedra to the same regions. 


Notes — 


Tomes 1-4, worn tree calf with spines tooled in gilt; red spine labels. Tome 5, 
later vellum over boards with gilt spine and red and black spine labels. Title page of 
tome 1 signed by an early owner; tome 5 has bookseller’s ticket of Urbano 
Rivero..., Buenos Aires, on front pastedown. Tomes 4 and 5 have imprint: 
“Madrid en la Imprenta Nacional.” 


Citation: RBC Flatow E123.N51 
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Two works bound together. 

a) Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo (1478-1557). Coronica 
delas Indias. La hystoria general de las Indias agora nueuamente 
impressa, corregida y emendada. [Salamanca: En casa de Juan de 
Junta, 1547] Folio. [4] i-cxcii ¢. Errors in foliation. 

b) Xerez, Francisco de (b. 1497). Conquista del Peru. Verdadera 
relacion de la conquista del Peru. [Salamanca: Por Juan de Junta, 
1547.] Folio. [i]—xxii [1] ¢. 


Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, the author of the Corénica 
de las Indias, was born in Madrid fourteen years before Columbus’s first 
voyage to the New World, an event that would indelibly mark the rest of 
his life. During his long and eventful lifetime the world would change 
dramatically and irrevocably, with the Portuguese navigations in Africa 
and Asia, the Spanish discoveries in America, and the Luso-Hispanic 
(Magellan/Elcano) circumnavigation of the globe. Oviedo was destined 
to play a decisive role in recording the part played by Spain in these events. 

As a young man, he spent a number of years in the service of the 
nobility, first as a page (mozo de cdmara) to the thirteen-year-old duke of 
Villahermosa, and then at the royal court, as a page to Prince Juan of 
Aragon, heir to the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella. While at court he 
counted Columbus’s elder son, Diego, as one of his companions. After 
the prince’s untimely death at nineteen, an event that moved him 
deeply, Oviedo went to Italy, where he served for a time under Ludovico 
Sforza, duke of Milan; Isabella of Aragén at Mantua; Cardinal Giovanni 
Borgia, nephew of Pope Alexander VI at Rome; and finally King 
Fadrique of Naples. He returned to Spain at the age of twenty-four. 

After a number of years in the service of various important court 
personages in Spain, including King Ferdinand himself, Oviedo left for 
the New World charged with the twin responsibilities of notary and 
treasury official in the Pedrarias Davila expedition. He arrived in the city 
of Santa Marfa la Antigua in Castilla del Oro, present-day Panama, in 
1514, when he was in his mid-thirties. He spent the rest of his life carrying 
out his various administrative duties, writing (he was appointed Chief 
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Chronicler of the Indies in 1532), and shuttling between the colonies and 
the mother country. In all, he spent some thirty-four years in America. 

Oviedo was a prolific writer, not only of history, but of political trea- 
tises, moral essays, genealogical disquisitions, court manuals, and even a 
famous novel of chivalry, Don Claribalte, published when he was twenty- 
one years old. The work for which he is best remembered, however, is his 
monumental Historia general y natural de las Indias, which was not 
published in its entirety until 1851-55. Parts of it did manage to come out 
during his lifetime, nonetheless. The first of these was the Historia general de 
las Indias (Seville, 1535), reissued as the Corénica de las Indias (Chronicle 
of the Indies) in the edition now held in the Flatow Collection. 

The Corénica consists of the first nineteen books of the Historia, plus 
a twentieth on famous shipwrecks that would eventually become the 
fiftieth, or last, book of the complete history. It covers the earliest period 
of the New World encounter, from Columbus’s voyages to the discovery 
of Puerto Rico, Cuba, Jamaica, and the island of Cubagua, and is also 
concerned with the geography, ethnography, flora, and fauna of the 
newly discovered lands. 

Oviedo’s Corénica is accompanied in this volume by another work, a 
separate and unrelated account entitled the Verdadera relacién de la 
conquista del Peri by Francisco de Xerez, Pizarro’s secretary, who 
participated in the campaign against the Incas. This “true history” has 
thus the special merit of being one of the earliest eyewitness accounts of 
the Spanish conquest of Peru. Its appearance in print in this 1547 edition 
is not its first. It was published earlier in Seville in 1534, shortly after the 
events it describes. 





Notes : - 


Title page of Coronica, printed in red and black, includes coat of arms of Spain. 
Signature of Juan de Cafiamares on recto of leaf lx. Deaccessioning stamp of Indiana 
University Lilly Library on verso of final leaf. 


Citations: JCB 1:150-52; Sabin 57989, 105724; EuA 547/15, 547/17; RBC 
Flatow Folio E141.093 
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Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo (1478-1557). Historia general 

y natural de las Indias, islas y Tierra-Firme del Mar Océano. Edited by José 
Amador de Los Rios. Madrid: Imprenta de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
1851-55. 3 pts. in 4 vols. 

piem ie ZiiSCAUN 6352 [2 sp esee5 platesu 

pte. 2, t. 1: [I]-VIl [1] [1]-514 [1] [2] p. + 2 plates 

pte. 2, t. 2: [I]-VIll [1]-651 [3] p. + 2 plates 

pte. 3: [I]-VIIl [1]-619 [3] p. + 4 plates 


As a New World historian, Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés 
shares pride of place with his inveterate antagonist Bartolomé de las 
Casas. Their two monumental histories are without a doubt our most 
valuable record of the earliest period of the New World encounter. Of 
the two, however, Oviedo’s is the more extensive, reaching as it does to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, whereas Las Casas’s ends in the 
second decade. The close to fifty years covered by Oviedo are the most 
crucial in the establishment of Spanish dominion in America, and for 
that reason his history may well be seen as the crowning jewel of early 
Spanish historiography of the New World. Indeed, English historian 
David Brading justly observes about Oviedo that he was “the only 
chronicler who captured the character and spirit of the entire tumultuous 
sequence of exploration and conquest that stretched from the first 
voyages of Columbus to the civil wars of Peru.” 

This gigantic work, consisting of three parts divided into a total of 
fifty books, is a vast panorama of the history, ethnography, natural history, 
and geography of the Spanish Indies during the first half century of the 
European encounter with America. Its enormous breadth, as well as the 
ereat variety of its contents, make it an immensely rewarding, though at 
times tedious, book for the reader, whose patience may be tried by its 
frequent lack of organizational rigor. Narrative continuity is often broken 
by long digressions of geographic, ethnographic, and scientific descrip- 
tions, and observations that appear to add little to the development of 
the historical account at hand. However, the work’s encyclopedic wealth 
of information on the lands, peoples, and history of the earliest half 
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century of European incursions in America more than makes up for 
whatever it may lack in structure and style. The work includes a number 
of famous woodcuts (engravings in the collection’s edition) portraying 
aspects of nature and native life in the Indies. 

With the exception of the first four books, which deal largely with 
the Columbian discoveries, the first part of the work, in nineteen books, 
is mainly devoted to observations on the Indians and the natural history 
of the Caribbean islands: Hispaniola, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
The remaining thirty-one books, comprising parts two and three, cover 
the history, geography, ethnography, and natural history of mainland 
America from the Straits of Magellan to present-day Mexico and beyond. 

Following the similar fate of many sixteenth-century books, the 
Historia general y natural de las Indias was not published in its entirety 
until centuries later—not, indeed, until the mid-nineteenth century, in 
this edition. Several of its parts, however, were published in the author’s 
own time. The first of these was the 1535 Seville edition of the first part 
entitled La historia general de las Indias. A second edition of this first part 
appeared twelve years later in Salamanca under the variant title of 
Coronica de las Indias. The only other part of the Historia to appear in 
Spanish in the sixteenth century was the first book of the second part, 
issued separately under the title Libro XX de la segunda parte de la general 
historia de las Indias (Valladolid, 1557). It is well to recall, however, that 
Oviedo had previously published a different, though related, work enti- 
tled Oviedo de la natural historia de las Indias (Toledo, 1526). 


Notes 


Modern brown sheep, stained in tree pattern; spine tooled in gilt with red spine 
labels. Bookseller’s ticket for Libreria Rivadavia de G. Mendesky & Hijo, Buenos 


Aires, on front pastedown of tome 1. 


Citation: RBC Flatow Folio E141.096 
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Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo (1478-1557). Libro xX dela 
segunda parte dela General historia delas Indias. Valladolid: Por Francisco 
Fernandez de Cordoua, Impressor de su Magestad, 1557. Folio. [i]-Ixiiii ¢. 


Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés was a man with a mission. He 
determined early in his life that he would set about recording for posterity 
both the deeds of the Spaniards and the marvels of nature in the Indies 
so that future generations would praise God and honor Spain for its 
discoveries. Born to noble parents in Madrid, he had all the advantages 
of a careful upbringing at the royal court, where he served as page to the 
ill-starred Prince Juan of Aragén, who died at the early age of nineteen. 
Soon after the prince’s untimely death, Oviedo left Spain and went off to 
Italy. After serving a long line of distinguished personages in that country, 
he returned to Spain and eventually received permission to go to the 
New World as an official in the expedition of Pedrarias Davila. The rest 
of his long life was spent shuttling back and forth between the Old World 
and the New and in the writing of his numerous works, of which the 
most important was his Historia general y natural de las Indias. 

The first of Oviedo’s formidable contributions to New World 
historiography was his Oviedo de la natural historia de las Indias (Toledo, 
1526). It was, as the title indicates, a brief survey of the natural history 
of the newly discovered Caribbean islands and contiguous areas of the 
mainland. Oviedo wrote it at the behest of Charles V, who sought to 
satisfy his curiosity about his new overseas possessions. The authotr’s 
major contribution to the history of the Indies, however, was his 
monumental Historia general y natural de las Indias, an indispensable 
source of information on the first half century of discoveries, conquests, 
and settlements in the Indies. Though not published in its entirety until 
the mid-nineteenth century, parts of it did manage to make an appearance 
in print during the author’s own lifetime. The first of these parts was the 
work entitled La Historia general de las Indias, which appeared in Toledo 
in 1535. It was followed by a revised version with the variant title of 
Corénica de las Indias: La hystoria general de las Indias agora nuevamente 
impressa, corregida y emendada (Salamanca, 1547) and, ten years later, by 
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Libro XX de la segunda parte de la general historia de las Indias (Valladolid, 
1557). All but the 1535 Toledo edition are in the Flatow Collection. 
Libro XX deals with Magellan’s and Elcano’s successful voyage in 
search of the long-sought passage across South America to the Spice 
Islands of the Orient, a voyage resulting in the first circumnavigation of 
the globe. It deals as well with a second, unsuccessful, voyage by Garcia 
Jofre de Loaysa and Magellan’s erstwhile companion Juan Sebastian 
Elcano to consolidate Spanish claims to territories already held by the 
Portuguese. Among Oviedo’s sources, besides the official papers of the 
Magellan/Elcano enterprise, which were readily available to him in his 
position as official chronicler, was the account of one of the voyage’s few 
survivors, the Italian Antonio Pigafetta, later published in French as Le 
voyage et nauigation faict par le Espaignolz és isles de Mollucques (Paris, c. 1525). 
Finally, it is interesting to note that this Libro XX only belatedly 
gained its present position as the larger work’s twentieth book. That spot 
was originally held in both the 1535 Historia and the 1547 Corénica by a 
completely different book dealing with misfortunes and shipwrecks 
(“infortunios e naufragios”), which Oviedo eventually decided to remove 
and place at the very end of his history, as its fiftieth and final book. 


Notes 


Bound in modern brown calf, tooled in gold with woodcuts. Arms of Spain on 
title page; woodcut initials. 


Citations: JCB 1:197; Sabin 57991; EuA 557/31; RBC Flatow Folio E141.0942 
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Fernandez de Piedrahita, Lucas (1624-1688). Historia general de las 
conqvistas del Nvevo Reyno de Granada . . . . Amberes [Antwerp]: Por Juan 
Baptista Verdussen, [1688]. Folio. [20] 1-599 [9] p. + 3 inserted plates. 


Lucas Fernandez de Piedrahita was born in Santa Fe de Bogota and was 
the third among the major colonial historians to claim noble Amerindian 
ancestry. His mother was the great-granddaughter of Dofia Francisca 
Coya, a niece of Huayna Capac, the last of the great Inca emperors before 
the advent of the Spaniards. Before Piedrahita, in the same distinguished 
company of claimants, came Fernando Alva Ixtlilxéchitl (1568?-1648), 
grandson of the ruler of the Chichimecas in Mexico, and Garcilaso Inca 
de la Vega (1539-1616), who through his mother, Isabel Suarez Chimpu 
-Ocllo, derived from the same Inca lineage as Piedrahita. 

By all reports Piedrahita, who was ordained a priest soon after 
completing his university education and eventually became the most 
celebrated preacher of his native city of Bogota, gave early evidence of 
his literary ability in a number of plays he wrote while at the University 
of Santo Tomds. Unfortunately, none of them has survived to our day. 
We are fortunate, however, that he did go on to exercise his considerable 
writing talents in the composition of his Historia general de las conquistas 
del Nuevo Reyno de Granada. Ironically, it was written in part to while 
away the time during the author’s enforced six-year sojourn in Madrid, 
where he had been summoned to appear before the Council of the Indies 
on charges that were eventually dropped. In 1669, partly in compensation 
for the indignities he was made to suffer when he was brought before the 
council, he was named bishop of Santa Marta (Colombia). Seven years 
later he went on to become bishop of Panama. 

Piedrahita was known for his Christian zeal and dedication to the 
Indians and the poor of his diocese, on whom he spent the greater part 
of his personal wealth. Whatever he did not spend on alms, he devoted 
to the rebuilding of the cathedral of Santa Marta. The practice of poverty 
came close to costing him his liberty, and perhaps even his life, when, 
shortly before going to Panama, he was briefly captured and badly treated 
by English pirates who believed him to be hiding his wealth from them. 
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Taken to the pirate Morgan, however, he was released and allowed to 
proceed to his ultimate destination in Castilla del Oro. He died there the 
very same year his book was published in far-off Antwerp. 

Since he had only limited access in Spain to sources on the history 
of New Granada, Piedrahita was forced to rely on his memory and on 
those materials he chanced to find. Among them were the fourth part of 
Juan de Castellanos’s Elegias de varones ilustres de Indias and the 
Compendio historial of Gonzalo Ximénez de Quesada, both, unfortunately, 
now lost. He was also acquainted with the writings of Fray Pedro Sim6n, 
as is evident from a number of passages by this author that appear almost 
verbatim and without attribution in Piedrahita’s history. Though the 
Historia general de las conquistas del Nuevo Reyno de Granada is somewhat 
limited in its historical value by the relative paucity of its sources, it is 
nonetheless a well-written and informative account, from the point of 
view of a New World native, of the affairs of New Granada during its 
formative period. 


Notes a = 


Bound in early limp vellum; title in black ink on spine. Engraved title pages for 
Historia, “Primera Parte,” and “Libro Tercerco” by J. Mulder inserted. 


Citations: JCB 4:189; Sabin 62704; EuA 668/91; RBC Flatow Folio F2272.F47 
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Foresti, Jacopo Filippo, da Bergamo (1434-1520). Nouissime 
hystoria[rum] omniu[m] repercussiones ....Venetiis: Impressu[m] per 
Albertinu[m] de Lissona Vercelle[n]sem, 1503. Folio. [1]-452 [9] ¢. 


The most characteristic form of historical writing in the later Middle 
Ages was the chronicle, an elaboration of the earlier, more primitive 
annals, which limited themselves for the most part to very brief entries 
regarding mostly local events in particular monasteries or communities. 
The chronicles tended instead to combine materials from various 
sources, including earlier annals, and often went on to cover the history 
of cities, nations, or even the entire world as it was then known. Among 
the latter is Foresti’s Novissime hystoriarum omnium repercussiones, which 
begins with the creation of the world and ends, save for a brief entry in 
1503, with 1502. 

The book, which begins literally with the first words of Genesis in 
the Vulgate, “In principio creavit Deus coelum et terram,” consists of a 
review of Old Testament history, probably taken from Jerome’s Latin 
translation of Eusebius’s Greek chronicle, as was the custom, followed by 
a detailed account of the most important people, events, and institutions 
of the classical, medieval, and early Renaissance worlds, down to the 
author’s own lifetime. He pinpoints the end of his labors at 1503, when 
he was sixty-nine years old. Individual entries in the book are given 
under the dual designation of the age of the world and the year of the 
Christian era. The final entry of 1503, for instance, is paired with the 
year 6702 since the world’s beginning. 

The collection’s 1503 edition was not the first to be published. The 
book originally appeared in Venice in 1483 with the title Supplementum 
chronicarum. It had a considerable number of subsequent editions, seven 
of which, including the above 1503 edition, are held in the Rare Book 
Collection. The book belongs to a type of universal history, the chronicon 
mundi, that was popular in its day. In its original edition Foresti’s book 
served as a source for Hartmann Schedel’s famous universal history, the 
Liber chronicarum, perhaps the most celebrated illustrated book of the 
period, with its 1,800 woodcuts as opposed to the 95 in Foresti’s. Schedel’s 
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chronicle was published by Anton Koberger in 1493 in Nuremberg— 
hence its more popular designation as the Nuremberg Chronicle. 

The particular interest that the 1503 edition of Foresti’s history holds 
for us is that it contains, under the date 1493 of the Christian era and 
6692 of the history of the world, an entry entitled “De quattuor permaximis 
insulis in India extra orbem nuper inventis” (Of the four great islands 
recently discovered in India beyond the known lands). Appearing a scant 
ten years after Columbus’s return from his initial voyage, it is one of the 
earliest books to mention the new discoveries; it is rivaled in this respect 
only by corresponding passages in the Enneades of Sabellicus, the 
Commentary of Raffaele Maffei, and the Mundus Novus of Vespucci. 

The author, Filippo Foresti or Foresta, was a native of Solto Collina, 
a minuscule mountain village near the Lago d’Iseo in the north central 
Italian province of Bergamo in Lombardy, for which reason he is often 
referred to in bibliographies simply as Bergomas (the Bergamask). A 
member of the Augustinian order and a prolific writer, he was the author 
of a number of other works, among which are several commentaries on 
the lives of famous Christian women, including De claris mulieribus chris- 
tianis commentarius (Ferrara, 1497) and De memorabilibus et claris 
mulieribus . . . opera (Paris, 1521). 


Notes — 





Bound in early wood boards with modern calf spine. Signed Cst. S. Marie 
Greber in black ink at foot of title page. Marginal annotations in at least two hands. 


Citations: JCB 1:36; Sabin 25083; EuA 503/2; RBC Flatow Folio D17.F75 1503 
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Fracanzano da Montalboddo (late 15th—-early 16th cent.), comp. Paesi 
nouamente retrouati et Nouo Mondo da Alberico Vesputio Florentino 
initulato. Vicentia: Culm] la impensa de Mf[al]glist]ro Henrico 
Vicentino... , 1507. Quarto. [126] 7. 


There is still considerable uncertainty about the attribution of this 
notable book of early voyages to Fracanzano da Montalboddo. It rests 
solely on the abbreviated form of his name, Montalboddo Fracan., which 
introduces the work’s dedicatory epistle. The inscription reads: 
“Montalboddo Fracan. al suo amicissimo Joanne Maria Anzolello 
Vicentino S.” (Montalboddo Fracan. sends greetings to his dear friend 
Giovanni Angiolello of Vicenza). Some authorities, among them 
Alexander von Humboldt and Henry Harrisse, have insisted that the work 
should be credited instead to the Venetian cosmographer Alessandro Zorzi 
on the basis of a letter, found in the copy of the Magliabechi Library in 
Florence, that identifies him as the compiler. Most bibliographies today, 
however, assign the book to Fracanzano da Montalboddo, a grammarian 
and cosmographer from Montalboddo (ancient Mons Bodius, today’s 
Ostra) in the Italian province of Ancona. His real name appears to have 
been Francesco Antonio Vitale. The “Fracanzano” may well have come 
from the Latinate Fracantius, itself derived from a combination of his two 
given names, Francesco and Antonio. 

The Paesi novamente retrovati is a collection of various voyages, 
including those to the New World. With the exception of the exceedingly 
rare Libretto de tutta la navigatione de’ re de Spagna de le isole et terreni 
nuovamente trovati (Venice, 1504), it is the earliest of this new genre of 
travel literature that subsequently became very popular and produced 
monumental works such as those of Giambattista Ramusio (1485-1557) 
in Italy and of Richard Hakluyt (1552?-1616) in England. 

The work’s six books render in Venetian Italian the accounts of early 
European voyages of discovery to Africa, Asia, and America. Thus, book 
1 deals with the journey of the Venetian navigator Alvise Ca’ da Mosto 
(1432?-1488), who sailed from Portugal to Cape Verde and Senegal. 
Books 2, 3, and 6 chronicle the further voyages to Africa and beyond of 
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Pedro de Sintra, Vasco da Gama, Pedro Alvares Cabral, and others. 

It is the fourth and fifth books, however, that have particular 
relevance for us here, since they are the ones devoted to the European 
discovery and exploration of the New World. Book 4, which is entitled 
“Here begins the King of Castile’s voyage to the islands and lands newly 
discovered,” is an account of Columbus’s first three voyages and of the 
subsequent voyages of Peralonso Nifio and the brothers Pinzén. It begins 
with a tantalizing, though all too brief, description of Columbus: 
“Christophoro Colombo zenovese, homo de alta & procera statura, rosso 
de grande ingegno & faza longa” (Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, a man 
of tall and imposing stature, ruddy complexion, great intelligence, and a 
long face). This fourth book is a reprinting of the 1504 Libretto mentioned 
above, which is itself an unauthorized version in Venetian Italian of por- 
tions of Peter Martyr’s Latin letters for the first decade of the De Orbe Novo. 

Book 5 is a translation into Venetian Italian of a letter of Amerigo 
Vespucci to his Florentine patron, Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, 
in which Vespucci announces his New World discoveries. The letter was 
first published in Latin in 1503, and again a year later with the new title 
of Mundus Novus. Though the compiler alludes to a Spanish original of 
the letter as the source, a text of which we have no record, it seems prob- 
able that the true source of the version in the Paesi is the 1504 edition. 





Notes. 


Bound in modern vellum over boards. Decorative title page printed in red and 
black. “Ex Libris A.R.S.” label on front pastedown. Manuscript annotations on front 
free endpaper and first and last leaves. 


Citations: JCB 1:43; Sabin 50050; EuA 507/4; RBC Flatow E101.F8 
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Garcia, Gregorio (d. 1627). Origen de los Indios de el Nvevo Mvndo, e 
Indias Occidentales. Valencia: En casa de Pedro Patricio Mey, 1607. Octavo. 
281-535, [25]. p: 
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Garcia, Gregorio (d. 1627). Origen de los Indios de el Nuevo Mundo, e 
Indias Occidentales .... Madrid: En la Imprenta de Francisco Martinez 
Abad, 1729. Folio. [26] [1]-336 [80] p. 


Little is known about Gregorio Garcfa’s early life, except that he was 
born toward the beginning of the third quarter of the sixteenth century 
in the tiny village of Cézar, north of the Sierra Morena, near Valdepefias, 
in the region of south central Spain made memorable by the adventures 
of Don Quixote. He entered the Dominican order in the Andalusian 
monastery of Baeza and retained close ties with it throughout his life. His 
only time away from there, and from Spain, was the twelve years he spent 
as a missionary in the New World. Of these twelve years, the greater part 
was spent in Peru, the rest in Mexico. While in the Indies, Garcia set 
about studying Native American history and myth. He diligently pursued 
every kind of source he could find: books, manuscripts, and the oral 
accounts of Spaniards and natives alike. This research he eventually used 
to write several books upon his return to Spain in 1604. The first of these 
works to be published was the Origen de los Indios del Nuevo Mundo 
(1607), asecond edition of which appeared more than a century later, in 
1729. The Origen de los Indios del Nuevo Mundo was followed by yet 
another speculative treatise, this time on the preaching of the gospel in 
America prior to the coming of the Spaniards, Predicacién del Evangelio en 
el Nuevo Mundo viviendo los apéstoles (1625), and two other works on 
New World topics. The second of these, the Monarquia de los incas del 
Pervi, appears never to have been published. 

Of his several works, the best known is his treatise on Amerindian 
origins, in which he painstakingly records the myriad theories from 
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biblical, classical, medieval, and contemporary sources bearing on a 
problem that remains to this day somewhat shrouded in mystery. This 
work was subsequently published in a much revised and heavily annotated 
version by the Spanish polygrapher Andrés Gonzdlez de Barcia 
Carballido y ZGfiga (1673-1743), who supplied at least one extra chapter, 
the twenty-fourth, and innumerable notes throughout. As mentioned 
above, this latter edition is also in the Flatow Collection. 

The Origen de los Indios del Nuevo Mundo consists of five books, the 
first two of which are devoted to possible contacts by sea. Also dealt with 
in the second book are theories concerning the possibility of 
Carthaginian descent and objections posed to these by the disparity 
between the peoples and the animals of the Old World and the New. 
Book 3 begins the discussion of possible Amerindian origins in the ten 
lost tribes of Israel, a theme that is continued in the fourth book with a 
consideration of possible ties with the biblical Ophir. Garcia then goes 
on to explore other possible origins in ancient Spain, Rome, Phoenicia, 
China, Africa, and a host of other sites. The fifth and final book broaches 
the problems posed by what the New World natives themselves thought 
about their own beginnings. 

It is interesting to note that it is not until well into the fourth book 
(chapter 25) that Garcia finally gives his own opinion on the major 
question he has set out to explore. The natives of the New World, he 
avers, had not one but multiple origins. This conclusion he reveals 
reluctantly, however, claiming that his true purpose is to set out for his 
readers the theories of other, more learned authors. 





Notes 


32 (1607 edition): Limp vellum with hook and button clasp; title in manuscript 
on spine. 


Citations: Sabin 26566; JCB 2:44; EuA 607/35; RBC Flatow E61.G2 


33 (1729 edition): Brown tree calf with spine tooled in gilt; all edges red; mar- 
bled endpapers. Bookplate of Biblioteca del Rey N. Sefior and bookseller’s ticket of 
LAmateur ..., Buenos Aires, on front pastedown. Copperplate engravings includ- 
ing a large plate depicting St. Thomas Aquinas at the head of the dedicatory letter 
signed E Mathias Irala. 
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Two works printed and bound as part of a four-volume set. 

a) Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca (1539-1616). La Florida del Inca. 
Madrid: Nicolas Rodriguez Franco, 1723. Folio. [832] 1-268 [12] p. 

b) Gonzales de Barcia Carballido y Zufhiga, Andrés (1673-1743). 
Ensayo cronologico para la Historia general de la Florida. Madrid: 
Nicolas Rodriguez Franco, 1723. Folio. [40] [1]-366 [56] p+124. 


Though known to history as the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, the 
author of this now classic account was actually baptized Gémez Suarez de 
Figueroa, a name he shared with several of his ancestors and which he 
bore until his early twenties. Indeed, it was not until several years after 
his arrival in Spain from his native Peru that he decided to adopt the new 

‘name. Even though he never explains what led him to this decision, we 

can confidently assume that the change involved both a wish to identify 
himself more closely with his father, Sebastidn Garcilaso de la Vega 
Vargas, whom he greatly admired, and a desire to underscore the family 
ties he shared with such notable figures as the celebrated Renaissance 
poet Garcilaso de la Vega, whose achievements in both arms and letters 
he sought to emulate. 

Born on April 12, 1539, in Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Inca 
Empire, Garcilaso came into the world coincidentally in the very same 
year that Hernando de Soto, the later subject of his chronicle, began his 
exploration of Florida. Garcilaso’s father was one of the later conquista- 
dores to arrive in Peru, and his mother was the Palla, or Inca princess, 
Chimpu Ocllo (later baptized Isabel Sudrez), a niece of the great Inca 
ruler Huayna Cépac and a cousin, therefore, of both Huascar Inca, the last 
legitimate ruler of the empire, and his half brother Atahuallpa, the usurper 
of the throne, whom Pizarro ignominiously put to death by the garrote. 

The Florida del Inca, Garcilaso’s second book—following his elegant 
translation from the Italian of the celebrated Dialoghi damore of the 
Portuguese Jewish physician and philosopher Judah Abrabanel, better 
known as Leone Ebreo—is remarkable on several counts. It is, to begin 
with, the earliest major printed work on a historical topic related to 
America to come from the pen of a writer bound to the New World by 
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both birth and blood. It is also the most comprehensive of the several 
extant contemporary accounts of de Soto’s ill-fated 1539-42 expedition 
to Florida and the Southeast. Finally, as some critics would have it, it is 
the author’s most satisfying accomplishment from the point of view of 
composition and style. 

The work is divided into six books, two of which (books 2 and 5) are, 
for stylistic reasons, themselves subdivided. It covers the entire course of 
events in a tragic journey: the preliminary preparations for the expedition 
in Spain, the trip to the new lands by way of Cuba, a description of the 
region of Florida and an account of the earlier attempts at exploration 
and settlement, the varied outcomes of the numerous encounters of de 
Soto’s men with the Indians, the treasures found and lost as the fate of 
the expedition turned and early hopes of triumph became a certainty of 
defeat, the death and burial of de Soto in the Mississippi River, and 
finally the desperate ocean voyage to Mexico undertaken by the remnants 
of the once extensive armada. 

The 1723 second edition of the Florida, which is now part of the 
Flatow Collection, follows by a little more than a century the now 
exceedingly rare first edition, published in Lisbon in 1605. This second 
edition, edited by Nicolas Fernandez Franco, is part of a four-volume 
binder’s set comprised of three of the Inca’s historical works (the 
Comentarios, the Historia general del Peri, and the Florida del Inca) and a 
fourth work entitled Ensayo cronolégico para la historia general de la Florida 
by Andrés Gonzélez de Barcia Carballido y Ztifiiga, who writes here 
under the pseudonym Gabriel de Cardenas y Cano. This latter work, which 
covers the period from 1512 to 1722, serves as a supplement to the Florida. 


Notes 


Both volumes in modern brown sheep tooled in blind and gilt with gilt crest at 
center of front and back covers; marbled endpapers. Genealogical chart inserted 
after p. [X] of the Ensayo. 


Citations: JCB (5):328; Sabin 98745; EuA 723/57 (esp. for discussion of biblio- 
graphic relationship); RBC Flatow Folio F3442.G25 1723 
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Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca (1539-1616). Primera parte de los 
Commentarios reales. . . . Lisboa: En la officina de Pedro Crasbeeck, 1609. 
Folio. [9] [2] 1-264 ¢. Errors in foliation. 
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Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca (1539-1616). Primera parte de los 
Commentarios reales. ... 2nd rev. ed. Madrid: Nicolas Rodriguez Franco, 
ioe ole. [52] 1-351 [35] p. 


The third and most celebrated of the author’s published works, the 
Comentarios reales de los Incas is the first half of Garcilaso’s now famous 
history of early Peru. It, along with its sequel, is indisputably one of the 
great monuments of New World historiography, the first work by a 
native-born Spanish-American author to rank among the classics of 
Spanish literature. The second half, which was published posthumously, 
carries the discordant publisher’s title Historia general del Perti, despite the 
author’s clearly expressed desire that it be known as the second part of 
the Comentarios, in keeping with his unitary conception of the work. 
Though we do not know the particulars, the change appears to have been 
motivated by reservations on the part of the royal authorities, for whom 
Garcilaso’s history was a politically sensitive book in the boiling cauldron 
of colonial Peru. 

Distributed in nine books, the first part of the Comentarios reales 
begins with a consideration of a number of commonly disputed questions: 
Is there only one world? Is it round? Is it habitable outside of the temperate 
zones? Is there a way to reach one temperate zone from another? Do the 
antipodes exist? Garcilaso, who answers all of the questions in the 
affirmative, gives special emphasis to the first, since it represents the 
keystone of his utopian conception of an ideal unity between the Old 
World and the New. 

The remainder of the book covers the cultural and institutional 
history of pre-Hispanic Peru. Beginning with the primitive tribes of the 
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region and their subjugation by the Incas, the work goes on to record the 
succession of Inca rulers from Manco C4pac and his sister-wife, Mama 
Ocllo Huaco, founders of the dynasty, to Atahuallpa, who usurped the 
throne from his half brother, the legitimate emperor Hudscar, and was 
ultimately put to death by Pizarro. Throughout the entire length of the 
book, there are countless digressions describing the natural features of 
the country and exploring the beliefs and customs of the Incas and their 
subject tribes. Though there is no dearth of idealization in Garcilaso’s 
portrayal of his ancestral culture, the Comentarios remain to this day a 
detailed and invaluable account of the centuries of Inca rule in Peru 
before the coming of the Spaniards. No less meritorious in this respect is 
the second half of Garcilaso’s history, the Historia general del Perti, in 
which he explores the Spanish legacy. 

In the Comentarios, his now universally recognized two-part 
masterpiece of colonial Latin American history and literature, Garcilaso 
skillfully weaves his melancholic interpretation of the history of the 
discovery, conquest, and settlement of his native land. Though he is 
careful to disguise his verdict on that history, there is no question of the 
presence in this work of an insistent underlying theme: Spain’s ultimately 
tragic failure to devise in Peru a new, utopian commonwealth of Indians 
and Spaniards united under the beneficent tutelage of king and church. 

Also present in the Flatow Collection, alongside this first edition of 
1609, is the second, revised edition, which appeared in Madrid more 
than a century later. Accompanying the Comentarios in this later 
edition—as part of a four-volume set—is a second edition of both the 
Historia and the Florida, and an interpretative essay on the Florida 
entitled Ensayo cronolégico para la historia de la Florida by Andrés Gonzalez 
de Barcia Carballido y Ztfiga. 
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35 (1609 edition): Half bound in modern red goatskin with marbled paper- 
covered boards. Ownership stamp effaced from title page; paper label with shelf mark 
on front cover; ticket of Murillo, Librero, Madrid, on recto of rear free endpaper. 
Stamped “Importante” on verso of front free endpaper. Colophon date is 1608. 


Citations: JCB 2:61; Sabin 98757; EuA 609/44; RBC Flatow F3442.G234 1609 





36 (1723 edition): Modern brown sheep with coat of arms on. front cover in 
gold. Title page printed in red and black. 
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Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca (1539-1616). Historia general del 
Perv. . . . Cordoua: Por la Viuda de Andres Barrera y a su costa, 1617. Folio. 
[8] 1-300 [6] ¢. Errors in foliation. 
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Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca (1539-1616). Historia general del Peru. 
Madrid: Nicolas Rodriguez Franco, 1722. Folio. [24] 1-505 [63] p. 


Born to privilege in early colonial Peru as the son of a Spanish 
conquistador of distinguished lineage and an Inca princess, the author 
nonetheless spent the greater part of his life in Spain in straitened 
financial circumstances and in a melancholy, and unsuccessful, search for 
recognition. Not only was there the taint of “impurity” in his blood, in a 
society in which this was of major consequence, but there was also the 
matter of his father’s suspicious—some said outright treasonable— 
actions at the time of Gonzalo Pizarro’s rebellion against the crown. 

Garcilaso spent the first twenty years of his life in his native Peru 
before leaving for Spain, where his father had wished him to get an 
education. Though he never enrolled at a university, he managed, during 
the thirty years that he spent at his uncle’s house in Montilla and the 
subsequent twenty that he lived in Cérdoba, to secure for himself the 
intellectual background that made possible the production of his now 
classic major works: the Traduzidn del Indio de los tres Didlogos de Amor de 
Leén Hebreo, the Florida del Inca, the Comentarios reales, and the Historia 
general del Peri. Had the author’s wish been followed, the latter two 
would have simply borne the title Comentarios reales, parts 1 and 2. As it 
was, his death one year prior to the appearance of the second part, and 
the apparent intervention of the royal authorities in its publication, 
caused it to be issued under the separate title Historia general del Peri. 

As a complement to the first part of the Comentarios, which deals 
largely with the institutional and cultural history of pre-Hispanic Peru, 
this second part is concerned with the Spanish conquest of the Inca 
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Empire and the subsequent battles that the Spaniards waged against the 
Indians and among themselves for control of their domains—battles 
that, on occasion, turned into revolts against the crown, as in the case of 
Gonzalo Pizarro’s rebellion. 

Beginning with the preparations made in Panama by the triumvirate 
of Pizarro, Almagro, and Luque for the exploration of the yet unknown 
lands of the Incas, the second part goes on to record the initial contacts 
with Inca civilization and the capture and execution of Atahuallpa; the 
Inca Manco’s rebellion; the struggles for power among the principals, 
leading to the deaths of Pizarro, Almagro, and Almagro’s mestizo son; the 
conflicts against the royal authorities as a consequence of the enactment 
of the New Laws of 1542 and the desire for personal power; and the 
ultimate pacification of Peru brought about by Viceroy Francisco de 
Toledo. For his account of these matters, Garcilaso borrows heavily from 
the prior histories of L6pez de Gémara, Agustin de Zarate, and Diego 
Fernandez “el Palentino,” among others. To his credit, however, and 
unlike many of his contemporaries and predecessors, he does so with full 
attribution. Garcilaso’s reliance on these other historians has led the 
Historia to be seen by some critics as less original than the Comentarios, 
in which the author derives most of his material from his own recollections 
and those of his family and friends. 

As with the Comentarios, the first edition of 1617 is accompanied in 
the Flatow Collection by a second edition published a century later. 
They are part of a four-volume set including not only the Comentarios 
and the Historia but also the Florida and an interpretative work on the 
Florida, by Andrés Gonzdlez de Barcia Carballido y Ztifiiga, entitled 
Ensayo cronol6gico para la historia de la Florida. 





Notes 
37 (1617 ed.): Half bound in modern red goatskin with marbled paper boards. 
Ticket of M. Murillo, Librero, Madrid, on recto of rear free endpaper. 
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ll Gazzettiere Americano contenente un distinto ragguaglio di tutte le 
parti del Nuovo Mondo. Livorno: Per Marco Coltellini, 1763. 3 vols. Quarto. 
v. 1: [i]-xxiij [1] 1-216 [2] p. + 31 leaves of maps and plates 

v. 2: 1-256 [2] p. + 23 leaves of maps and plates 

v. 3: 1-253 [3] p. + 24 leaves of maps and pilates 


Set in the secular tradition of geographical dictionaries that dates 
back at least to the sixth century C.E., the eighteenth-century Gazvettiere 
Americano did for the New World what a long line of similar instruments 
had done for the Old. It brought the globe’s physical features as well as its 
human and natural resources to the attention of an avid and widespread 
reading public. The Gazvettiere Americano is a revised and enlarged Italian 
translation of an earlier British publication, The American Gazetteer, 
which first appeared in London barely a year earlier. Both the original 
and its translation are eloquent testimony to the revival of interest in this 
geographical genre during the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. 

Among the prominent Renaissance representatives of the genre 
pioneered by Stephen of Byzantium in his Ethnika (Of Diverse Nations) 
are Aldus Manutius’s 1502 edition of the Ethnika with the Latin title De 
urbibus and Charles Estienne’s Dictionarium historicum, geograph- 
icum... (Paris, 1551). Two centuries later, in the context of the 
Enlightenment, both The American Gazetteer and its translation were 
immediately preceded and followed by a number of recognized classics in 
the genre. Predating them by almost a half century were Antoine- 
Augustin Bruzen de la Martiniére’s Grand dictionnaire géographique et 
critique (The Hague, 1726-39) and Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia; or 
An Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (London, 1728), which, 
though strictly speaking not a geographical dictionary, was a work in the 
same spirit, as was its famous sequel, Diderot’s Encyclopédie ou 
dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers (Paris, 1751-65). 
The Gavetteer’s most immediate and influential models, however, seem to 
have been two geographical works by the Englishman Emmanuel Bowen: 
A Complete System of Geography (London, 1744) and An Accurate Map of 
North America (London, c. 1755). 
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The three-volume Gazvzettiere is an impressive, alphabetically 
arranged compilation of information about the geographical and human 
features of both North and South America. It was clearly intended in its 
original English version—to which the Italian is mostly faithful—to be 
of practical as well as historical interest. Part of the rationale for its 
publication was, indeed, to apprise its English readers of the new lands 
gained for England by victories in the Seven Years’ War or, as it is known 
in American history, the French and Indian War. At the war’s conclusion 
with the Peace of Paris in 1763, England emerged as mistress of most of 
the former French possessions in North America. It is clear, even in 
translation, where the original author’s loyalties lay. Indeed, the translator 
warns us against the author’s exaggerated zeal, and claims to have tried 
to moderate it in his version. 

The Gazvettiere expands the English original considerably, adding 
‘both new articles and new material in existing articles. It also greatly 
improves the work’s appearance through the quality of its printing and 
the addition of countless engravings of interesting features of the New 
World not pictured in the original. Most prominent among these 
illustrations are the engravings of American animals. 


Notes ‘ 


Bound in contemporary brown mottled sheep with tan spine label; spine tooled 
in gilt. Signature “Di Me Gian Batta: Santagata” on recto of front free endpaper of 
volume 1; dealer’s catalogue description tipped on recto of rear free endpaper of vol- 
ume 3. Various illustrators including Carlo Coltellini, E Gregori, G. M. Terreni, 
Andrea Scacciati, D. Veremondo Rossi, Giusep. Pazzi, and Violanti Vanni. Includes 
36 maps and 42 plates. 


Citations: JCB 1:346; Sabin 26814; RBC Flatow Folio E14.A54 
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Gonzalez de Agueros, Pedro (18th cent.) Descripcion historial de la 
Provincia y Archipielago de Childe. [Madrid]: En la Imprenta de Don Benito 
Cano, 1791. Quarto. [8] [1]-96 95[bis]-96[bis] 97-318 p. + 1 plate and 
1 folded map. 


Pedro Gonzalez de Agiieros, about whom we have only the scarcest 
biographical information, was sent as a missionary to the New World 
toward the third quarter of the eighteenth century. Though he was 
originally destined for Peru, a great deal of his time in the Indies was 
actually spent in Chile, on the island of Chiloé and its surrounding 
archipelago, which are situated off the coast of the narrow sliver of land 
that constitutes that nation, roughly two-thirds of the way down from 
the northern boundary with Peru. The main island was known at the 
time as Chilée, with the accent on the penultimate letter “o” rather than 
the terminal “e,” where it is today. The older form, as the author 
explains, was closer to the native name Chiltie. Gonzalez de Agiieros 
arrived on the island in 1771, in the company of fourteen of his fellow 
Franciscans, to serve the missions that had to be abandoned by the 
Jesuits when they were expelled from Spain and its possessions in 1767. 

Besides this historical account of the Archipelago of Chiloé that is 
now (in two copies) in the Flatow Collection, Gonzalez de Agiieros is 
known to have authored two other works. Of these two, only one, the 
Clamores apostoélicos (Madrid, 1791), a work designed to encourage more 
Franciscans to devote themselves to the South American missions, 
managed to get published. Interestingly enough, it issued from the same 
presses, and appeared in the same year, as the above Descripcién historial 
de la Provincia y Archipiélago de Childe. The third of the three works, 
which dealt with the order’s Peruvian foundation in Ocopa, on which 
the Chiloé mission depended, remains unpublished to this day. The 
manuscript is in the library of the Real Academia de Historia in Madrid. 

As is evident, Gonzdlez de Agiieros’s main concern in his writings 
was the missionary efforts of the Franciscan order in the New World. The 
Descripcion historial was no exception. Its aim was to bring Chiloé, one of 
the most remote and forgotten corners of the Indies, to the attention of 
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the king and his counselors in the hope that they would be moved to 
send aid for its material and spiritual development. 

The Descripcidén historial, which, given his stated objectives, the 
author wisely dedicated to Charles IV, was divided into two treatises, the 
first devoted to the natural and political history of the island, the second 
to the religious and ecclesiastical history that were the work’s main 
concern. In this latter vein, it is interesting to note that the book’s only 
illustration, besides the map, is an engraving of a miraculous tree in the 
form of a crucifix that Gonzalez de Agiieros reproduces from an original 
in Alonso de Ovalle’s Histérica relacién del Reyno de Chile (Rome, 1646), 
which is also among the Flatow volumes. 

The book contains a number of other pieces as well: a diary of an 
expedition by the pilot Francisco Machado to the neighboring 
archipelagoes of Guaitecas and Guaianeco, extracts of accounts of twin 
evangelizing expeditions by the Franciscans, a detailed map of the 
region, and a descriptive account of the Caroline Islands of the South 
Pacific. The first of these pieces, Machado’s diary, caused such a stir in 
the Supreme Council of State in Madrid that publication of the 
Descripcién historial was ordered suspended for a time. The controversy 
revolved around the fear that the English might lay their hands on 
strategic information, a suspicion that was eventually laid to rest, allowing 


the book to be published. 


Notes 





Copy 1: Bound in brown sheep; spine tooled in gilt. The engraved folding map 
follows page 250. 


Copy 2: Bound in marbled paper-covered boards; spine rebound in black cloth. 
UNC plate “Gift of Rockefeller Foundation” pasted over earlier owner plate. Plate 
opposite page 14 wanting. In this copy the engraved map follows page 318. 


Citations: JCB 2:315 (no. 3434); RBC Flatow F3146.G64 
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Gonzalez de Barcia Carballido y ZUfhiga, Andrés (1673-1743). 
Historiadores primitivos de las Indias Occidentales. Madrid, 1749. 3 vols. 
Folio. Irregular combination of foliation and pagination; errors in numeration. 

t. 1: [2] 1 3-5 ¢. 5-88 91-110 107[bis]-110[bis] 111-128 
ers Dali a Oleo:; (1 ad 8% /[bis|-sibis).9=50 
p.; 1-43 [9] p.; 1-70 [2] p. 

t. 2: [2] 1-203 224-226 [60] p.; 1-32 34-35 35[bis]—106 
103[bis] 108-190 161[bis]—-190[bis] 191-214 [46] p. 

t. 3: [5] ¢. [1]-63 68 96 70-84 81[bis]-82[bis] 78[bis] 88-90 
8/ 88[bis]-176 [28] 179-210 229-237 [7] p.; 1-31 [9] 
p.; 1-107 [17] 1-48 p. 


Though occasionally claimed for the province of Galicia in the 
North, Gonzalez de Barcia is known to have been born in Madrid. A 
prolific writer and editor, he spent his life as much in public service as in 
letters. He served Philip V in a number of high offices, including that of 
member of the Supreme Council of Castile. Prominent as well among the 
intellectual elite of his time, he was one of the eleven founders of the 
Royal Spanish Academy. During his youth he appears to have been a 
promising playwright, though many of his plays, credited to a pseudony- 
mous Don Ib6n, remained unpublished. The eight or so that were 
eventually published were also issued under a fictitious name, Don Garcia 
Aznar Bélez. Whether as a matter of modesty, wiliness, or affectation, 
Gonzalez de Barcia continued the practice of not revealing his name, 
even in his major contributions to New World historiography. Of these, 
the only one that carries his name (undoubtedly as a result of its having 
been published posthumously) is the compilation entitled Historiadores 
primitivos de las Indias occidentales. 

Gonzalez de Barcia’s only other major historical work is his Ensayo 
cronolégico para la historia general de la Florida, which accompanies the 
1723 Madrid edition of the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega’s Florida del Inca in 
this collection. The Historiadores primitivos is a gathering of some of the 
most important of the early chronicles of discovery and conquest of the 
New World. In preparing them for publication in an annotated, indexed 
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edition, Gonzalez de Barcia performed a singular service for posterity, 
since the original texts of many of these works had, by his time, become 
exceedingly rare and difficult of access. 

The Historiadores primitivos contains the original texts, or a Spanish 
translation (for the most part by Gonzdlez de Barcia) of a number of 
seminal works on the first European encounters with America. The first 
volume includes, among others, Ferdinand Colombus’s account of his 
father’s life, which had to be retranslated from the Italian, the Spanish 
original having been lost; three (though the title says four) of Cortés’s 
letters to Charles V; two reports sent by Pedro de Alvarado to Cortés; the 
Sumaria relacién de la historia natural de las Indias of Oviedo; and a critical 
treatise on Cabeza de Vaca’s Relacién or Naufragios, accompanied by the 
work itself and its sequel, the Comentarios. The second volume is devoted 
entirely to Gémara’s Historia de las Indias and its continuation in the 
Crénica de la Nueva Espafia 0 Conquista de México. The third and final 
volume contains Zérate’s account of the discovery and conquest of Peru; 
a similar account by Xerez; a translation of Ulrich Schmidel’s history of 
the discoveries of Paraguay and the River Plate region; the epic poem on 
the conquest of Argentina by Martin del Barco Centenera; the first 
printing of Sim6n Pérez de Torres’s Discurso de mi viage on his 1586 
voyage around the world, with interesting observations on the New 
World and the Philippines, as well as on the many other countries and 
regions he visited; and, at the very end of the third volume, an Epitome 
de la relacién del viage de algunos mercaderes de San Malo a Moka, an 
incongruous addition to the collection in that, as a translation from the 
French of a 1708 French commercial expedition to the Yemeni city of 
Mocha (source of the famous coffee), it has nothing to do with the 
Spanish historians of the West Indies. 


Notes 


Bound in contemporary brown sheep; spines tooled in gold. Name of publisher 
(tome 1) and signature of former owner (tome 2) imperfectly effaced from title page. 
Prior ownership stamp on title page of tome 2 reads “De la Casa de Observancia de 


Predicadores de Chile.” 


Citations: JCB 5:240-41 (no. 893); Sabin 3350; EuA 749/20; RBC Flatow Folio 
E141.B24 
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Guaman Poma de Ayala, Felipe (c. 1535-c. 1615). Nueva corénica y 
buen gobierno (Codex péruvien illustré). Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1936. 
[1]-XXVIII [3] 1-1168 [11] [4] p. 


Lost for more than three centuries, the surprisingly well preserved 
manuscript of El Primer Nueva corénica y buen gobierno was finally 
rediscovered in 1908 by Richard A. Pietschmann, librarian of the 
University of Gottingen, in the Danish Royal Library in Copenhagen. 
Yet another twenty-eight years would pass before its eventual publication 
in 1936 by Paul A. Rivet under the auspices of the Institut d’Ethnologie. 

The original manuscript of this remarkable illustrated history of early 
Peru dates back to the beginning of the seventeenth century. It was the 
work of Guamdn (or Huaman) Poma de Ayala, whose Indian names, 
Guamén and Poma, mean “Falcon Puma.” Finished shortly before the 
author’s death, it was the work of a largely self-taught Peruvian Indian 
who was born within the first four decades of the coming of the 
Spaniards. He belonged, on both his father’s and his mother’s side, to the 
ruling classes, his father being descended from the provincial aristocracy 
of the Chinchasuyu and his mother, as the youngest daughter of the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui, from Inca nobility. The result of Guamdén Poma’s long 
and arduous labors was a massive manuscript, probably composed 
between 1585 and 1615, consisting of more than a thousand folio pages, 
with 389 of the author’s own illustrations, and written in a strange 
mixture of both standard and highly idiosyncratic Spanish, Quechua, 
Aymara, Latin, and a number of the lesser Indian languages of Peru. The 
work, originally entitled El Primer Nueva corénica y buen gobierno in the 
somewhat contorted Spanish that is its hallmark throughout, is divided 
into two distinct parts: first, the Nueva cor6nica (modern crénica), which 
is a history of Peru from the creation of the world to the Spanish 
conquest, and second, the buen gobierno, a critique of Spanish colonial 
policy in the form of a lengthy letter of advice to King Philip II of Spain. 
In this letter Guamdn Poma courageously confronts the exploitation of 
the native populations and boldly suggests, as if in private conversation 
with the king, ways to end it. Principal among these recommendations is 
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the idea that the natives should be allowed to return to their traditional 
system of government, so long as it did not conflict with Spanish law and 
Christian principles. 

Guaman Poma’s book, which reflects throughout his conflictive 
status as a Ladino Indian, acculturated to Spanish society and yet never 
really a part of it because of his race, is unique among the colonial 
chronicles, accompanied as it is by an extensive and marvelously detailed 
pictorial record. By thus recording his visual impressions, the author has 
provided us with a fascinatingly vivid picture of colonial Peruvian society 
in both its highlights and its shadows. 

Guaman Poma is especially outspoken, in both text and image, about 
the civil and ecclesiastical corruption that too often characterized that 
developing society, particularly as it affected the daily life of the natives. 
In the sharpness of his criticism he is perhaps rivaled only by Las Casas 
himself. This was a society that Guamdn Poma knew only too well, both 
as a member of a subjugated minority and from his many years of trekking 
throughout the land as a public official. It was during these travels that 
he gathered much of the information that would eventually appear in his 
book. He undoubtedly drew also on many of the standard printed, and 
possibly some manuscript, sources of the period, though he does not mention 
many of them. Among those he does mention are the writings of 


Fernandez de Oviedo, Agustin de Zarate, and Miguel Cabello de Balboa. 





Notes zs 


Bound in green publisher’s cloth. Bookseller’s ticket of Libreria Internacional 
del Peru S.A. on verso of rear free endpaper. Facsimile with many page numbers 
cropped in reproduction. 
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Herrera y Tordesillas, Antonio de (1549-1625). Two works bound in four 
tomes. 

a) Historia general de los hech[o]s delos castellanos en las islas i Tierra 
Firme del Mar Oceano. Decadas I-IV in 2 tomes. Madrid: En la 
Emplenta Real [Por luan Flamenco], 1601. Folio. [8] 1-371 [21]; 
[4] 1-368 [16]; [4] 1-377 [19]; [4] 1-293 [17] p. | 
[bound with tome 2] Descripcion de las Indias ocidentales.... 
Madrid: En la Emplenta Real [Por luan Flamenco], 1601. Folio. [4] 
1-96 p. + 14 maps. 

c) [bound as tomes 3 and 4] Historia general de los hechos de los 
castellanos. . . . Decadas V-VIIl in 2 tomes. Madrid: Por Juan de la 
Cuesta, 1615. Folio. [8] 1-317 [23]; [4] 1-302 [18]; [8] 1-315 
[21]; [8] 1-341 [19] p. Errors in pagination. 


cd 


Born in Cuéllar, near Segovia in Old Castile, Antonio de Herrera y 
Tordesillas was educated in both Spain and Italy. While in Italy, and later 
on in Spain, he served as secretary and confidant of Vespasiano Gonzaga 
Colonna (1532-1591), at various times viceroy of Navarra, Valencia, 
and Naples. On Gonzaga’s recommendation, Herrera was appointed by 
Philip I] as Grand Chronicler of the Indies (1596) and, shortly thereafter, 
as Chronicler of Castile and Leon. To facilitate his work on the descrip- 
tion and history of the Indies, Herrera was given free access to the print 
and manuscript documents of the official archives. 

His appointment as Chronicler of the Indies carried with it a charge 
to address the growing concern in Spain over mounting criticism of its 
policies in the Indies. Las Casas’s and Benzoni’s scathing books on the 
mistreatment of the Indians, the Brevissima relacién (1552) and the 
Historia del Mondo Nuovo (1565) respectively, had just recently been 
translated from their original Spanish and Italian into a number of other 
languages, making them more readily accessible to a wider reading 
public throughout Europe. The far-from-disinterested critics of Spain 
among the Dutch, the English, the French, and the Italians were equally 
delighted with the publication by the de Bry family of an illustrated 
collection of voyages in which the Spaniards were roundly excoriated. 
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Among the pieces included in the work by de Bry are lavishly illustrated 
versions of both Las Casas and Benzoni in which the classical beauty of the 
images contrasts starkly with the hideous tortures they graphically depict. 

The Historia general de los hechos de los castellanos (known also as the 
Décadas), which was intended from the start as a defense of Spain and its 
colonial policies, is a massive work in four large volumes internally divided 
into eight decades. The first four decades, contained in volumes | and 2, 
appeared in 1601; the second four, comprising the remaining two 
volumes, were not published until 1615. The work also includes the 
author’s Descripcién de las Indias Occidentales (Madrid, 1601), which was 
apparently intended as an introduction, though in this edition it is bound 
at the end of volume 2. 

Herrera’s apology begins with the Columbus voyages and follows the 
sweep of Spanish discoveries and conquests from the Caribbean islands 
to the mainland coasts and on to Mexico, Peru, and beyond, until 1554 
with the conclusion of the Peruvian civil wars. His work always hews 
closely to his central theme: that the glorious deeds of the Catholic mon- 
archs and the Castilian nation were not to be judged by the readily 
admitted atrocities committed by a few in open defiance of the crown. In 
that vein, neither Cortés nor Pizarro could be blamed for their actions, 
for they acted only as a result of military exigency or for reasons of state. 
By contrast, no quarter was to be given to the villain Pedrarias Davila, 
former governor of Castilla del Oro (Panama), whose actions were seen 
as gratuitous and self-serving. 

One of the undoubted masterpieces of Spanish colonial historiography, 
Herrera’s work owed, nonetheless, a significant debt to the work of 
numerous predecessors—among them Las Casas, Oviedo, Cieza, Bernal 
Diaz, and Jiménez de (Quesada—whose writings, as was often the 
practice, are reproduced, often at length, without benefit of attribution. 


Notes b 


Uniformly bound in early brown calf; spines tooled in gilt; all edges red; mar- 
bled endpapers. Title pages engraved. Some imprint information has been drawn 
from colophons. 
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Lopez de Cogolludo, Diego (c. 1612-c. 1665). Historia de Yucathan. 
Madrid: Jvan Garcia Infanzon, 1688. Folio. [30] 1-760 [32] p. 


Diego Lépez de Cogolludo began his life in 1613 in Alcala de 
Henares, once the intellectual center of Renaissance Spain. We know 
virtually nothing of his early life, save that he became a Franciscan in 
1629 and that in 1634 he embarked for the New World to labor in the 
Mayan Indian missions of Yucatan. 

During his thirty years or so in that region, he held a number of 
important positions in various monasteries, taught philosophy and 
theology in the local seminary, served as secretary on two official visits to 
the Franciscan monasteries of Guatemala, and was eventually appointed 
provincial in 1663, shortly before his death. During his many years in the 
Indies, he was much sought after as a confessor and held in equally high 
esteem as a sacred orator. 

He claims our attention here because of his celebrated Historia de 
Yucathdn (Madrid, 1688), an account of this easternmost territory of 
colonial New Spain. This was a land known to its original inhabitants as 
Mayapan and to the Spaniards as Yucatan, apparently a word of their 
own coinage, since it is meaningless in Maya. L6pez de Cogolludo surmises 
that the name may have arisen from a misinterpretation by the Spaniards 
of their Indian interlocutors’ puzzled reply to a question such as “What is 
this place called?” However that may be, the newly coined word, when 
rendered in Maya, required an aspirated “t,” a sound foreign to Spanish, 
hence the use of the borrowed classical Latin digraph “th” of “Yucathan” 
in the book’s title. 

Cogolludo was a careful scholar. His sources included virtually all the 
extant writings on the history of Yucatan, both those already published 
and those still in manuscript. These included the works of Herrera, 
Torquemada, Remesal, Sanchez de Aguilar, Antonio Chi (a Mayan 
native), Lizana, and a host of others. As Diego de Landa’s first 
biographer, Cogolludo may have had access as well to some of his 
renowned and controversial predecessor’s manuscripts. One such 
manuscript, Landa’s classic crénica, the Relacidn de las cosas de Yucatan, is 
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known to have languished in the Spanish archives until it was finally 
discovered there by the French abbot Charles Etienne Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, who subsequently published it in Paris in 1864, a mite too 
late for Cogolludo’s perusal. 

The Historia de Yucathadn, which the author divided into twelve 
books, covers in its massive bulk of more than 760 pages the annals of the 
region from the first hazy accounts of European contacts with the inhab- 
itants to the affairs of the colony and the progress of the Franciscan 
missions up to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Of the twelve books, the first three are devoted to the area’s discovery 
and conquest, with particular attention given to the two main actors in 
that effort on the Spanish side, Francisco de Montejo and his son, called 
el Mozo (the lad) to distinguish him from his homonymous father. Books 
4 through 6 begin with a description of Yucatan and its native inhabitants 
and their customs and religious practices. They then go on to chronicle 
the missionary efforts of the Franciscans in that region. Here, as 
elsewhere in the work, are found many pious embellishments in the form 
of saintly lives and miraculous interventions. Book 7 looks at the 
problems ensuing from royal attempts to regulate the settlers’ treatment 
of the Indians. The remaining five books comprise a detailed account of 
civil and religious affairs in what was, by the seventeenth century, a more 
established colony. 


Notes 


Quarter bound in black sheep, tooled in gold; boards covered with black cloth. 
Ticket of Blanca Vergara de Errdzuriz on front pastedown and her studio portrait in 
an accompanying separate envelope. Engraved title page by “Marcus Orozco Presbr” 
with manuscript annotations. 
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Lopez de Gomara, Francisco (1511-1564). La Historia general delas 
Indias. Anuers [Antwerp]: Por Martin Nucio, 1554. 2 vols., the second titled 
La Segunda parte dela historia general delas Indias. Octavo. 

pte. 1: [1]-72 75-82 81 [bis]—82[bis] 83-152 149][bis]— 
152[bis] 153-156 161-192 191[bis]-192[bis] 193-199 
202 210 204 203 206 205 208-300 ¢. 

pte. 2: [1]-340 ¢. 


Francisco Lépez de Gémara was born in Gémara, a small village in 
the province of Soria in the north central region of Old Castile, at a time 
when the Old World had barely begun to explore the outlines of the 
New. Only seven years had elapsed since the death of Queen Isabella, 
and a mere five since that of Columbus. Not much is known about 
Goémara, save what little he chose to reveal in his works. It has been 
claimed that he studied at the University of Alcala, and he may even 
have taught rhetoric there, but there is no certainty of it. After taking 
holy orders, he spent some ten years in Italy, and it was on his return to 
Spain, while participating in Charles V’s disastrous 1540 expedition 
against Algiers, that he chanced to meet Hernan Cortés, whom he would 
thenceforth serve as chaplain and confidant. 

Goémara’s close association with Cortés and his boundless enthusiasm 
for Columbus’s momentous discovery, an event he deemed to be the most 
significant “since the world’s creation, save for the incarnation and death 
of its creator,” led him to compose his most celebrated work on the 
history of the Indies. Originally published in Zaragoza in 1552 as La istoria 
de las Indias y la conquista de México, the work was almost immediately 
reissued as La historia general de las Indias, the title by which it is now 
known, and yet again as Hispania Victrix in confirmation of Gdmara’s 
zealous support for Spain’s New World conquests. Historians rank this work 
as an undisputed classic of colonial historiography, alongside the histories of 
Oviedo and Las Casas. Its second part, La Conquista de México, essentially a 
biography of Cortés, was seen by Prescott as one of the “two pillars on 
which the story of the Conquest mainly rests,” the other being Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo’s Historia verdadera de la conquista de México (Madrid, 1632). 
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It was this second part, however, that came in for considerable 
criticism from Bernal himself. For this old and weathered veteran of the 
Mexican campaigns, Gémara’s book gave altogether too much credit to 
Cortés as commander, to the detriment of those who, like Bernal, had 
fought alongside him. It was for that very reason that Bernal, despite his 
advanced age and his misgivings about his abilities, decided to set the 
record straight by continuing what he pointedly entitled the True History 
of the Conquest of Mexico. 

Like Peter Martyr, but unlike Oviedo, Gémara never saw the New 
World, a fact that was often used against him by his detractors. As 
Cortés’s chaplain and friend, however, he had considerable access to a 
wide variety of actors in the New World drama, from whom he could 
obtain the information he needed. Besides these primary or near-primary 
sources, he also had available to him the burgeoning body of literature on 
the new discoveries, which included works by Peter Martyr and Oviedo, the 
Suma de geografta of Martin Fernandez de Enciso, and Cortés’s own letters. 

As might be expected from the nature of his sources and from his 
humanist training, G6émara’s history is an informative and elegantly 
written, if not always impartial, account of the early Spanish incursions 
in the New World. The book was a phenomenal success in its time. 
Despite the carping of critics and the prohibition of censors, it went 
through six editions between 1552 and 1554, followed by innumerable 
editions thereafter, both in Spain and elsewhere in Europe, for the book 
was widely translated. 





Notes : 


Two volumes, bound in vellum over boards; titles and volume numbers in ink 
on spines. Housed together in a brown calf-covered slipcase. 


Citations: JCB 1:180; Sabin 27727, 27728; see EuA 554/28-32 for other edi- 
tions or issues of 1554; RBC Flatow E141.L66 1554 
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Lopez de Gdmara, Francisco (1511-1564). Historia del illvstriss[imo] et 
valorosiss[imo] Capitano Don Ferdinando Cortes Marchese della Valle. 
Translated by Agustin de Cravaliz. Roma: Per Valerio & Luigi Dorici fratelli, 
1556. Quarto. [8] [1]-240 ¢. Errors in foliation. 


Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Cortés’s chaplain and earliest biographer, 
ranks with Las Casas and Oviedo as one of the great historians of the 
European discovery, conquest, and colonization of the Indies, despite the 
fact that he, unlike the other two, never set foot in the New World. This fact 
was one that his detractors, among them Las Casas, never let him forget. 

Although he wrote a number of other important works, Gémara’s 
fame as a writer and as a historian lies with his masterpiece, La istoria de 
las Indias y la conquista de México, first published in Zaragoza in 1552 and 
then reissued a year later under the variant titles Primera y segunda parte 
dela historia general de las Indias (Zaragoza, 1553) and—echoing Spain’s 
imperial designs—Hispania victrix (Medina del Campo, 1553). The “first 
and second part” designations of the titles notwithstanding, Gémara’s 
history is not so much one book in two parts as two separate, though 
related, books published as a single set. The author himself distinguishes 
between the Historia, which covers the saga of the early discoveries and 
conquests to 1551, and the Conquista, essentially an account of the life 
of Cortés and of his Mexican campaigns. Both books were an immediate 
success. Despite troubles with the censors, and even an outright prohibition 
by royal decree, no fewer than six editions in Castilian were issued in 
Spain and abroad between 1552 and 1554. 

A natural consequence of the work’s resounding success was its 
almost immediate translation into a number of other languages. It was 
even purported to have been put into Latin by Gémara himself. This 
translation has not come down to us, however, unless, as some scholars 
believe, a portion of it survives in the otherwise anonymous fragment De 
rebus gestis Ferdinandi Cortesii. The first of the many Italian editions was 
that of the Roman printers Valerio and Luigi Dorici: La historia generale 
delle Indie Occidentali and Historia del illustrissimo et valorosissimo Capitano 
Don Ferdinando Cortes Marchese della Valle. Both translations were the 
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work of a mysterious Spaniard named Agustin de Cravaliz (possibly 
Cravaliz) about whom we know next to nothing, save that he may have 
been a native of San Sebastian, that he employed his leisure time and his 
own money to translate and publish the two works, and that he may have 
enjoyed some standing at the papal court of Paul IV, who refers to him at 
one point as “dilectus filius . . . Hispanus.” 

The Dorici edition was published in 1556, if we can believe the 
imprint dates of the frontispieces of the two volumes. There is, however, 
clear evidence that the second part now in the Flatow collection may 
well have preceded the first by a year, as can be gleaned from an added, 
inner title page sporting a variant title and imprint date: Historia di 
Mexico et quando si discoperse la Nvova Hispagna conqvistata per 
Villustriss[imo] et ualoroso Principe Don Ferdinando Cortes, Marchese del Valle 
(Roma, 1555). It is interesting to note in passing that, in some later 
editions, G6émara’s history is at times combined with Cieza de Ledén’s 
Cronica del Perti, as is the case with the Arrivabene edition (Venice, 1557). 


Notes — 





Bound in modern brown goatskin; covers and spine tooled in gold; marbled end- 
papers; all edges gilt. 


Citations: JCB 1:192; see Sabin 27734-36; EuA 556/22; RBC Flatow 
F1230.G622 
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Marcolini da Forti, Francesco (c. 1500-1559), comp. Lettere scritte al 
signor Pietro Aretino da molti signori, comunita, donne di ualore, poeti & 
altri eccelentissimi spiriti. 2 vols. Venetia: Per Francesco Marcolini, 15514 
11552)2Octavo: 

v. 1: [1]-415 [9] p. 
v. 2: [1]-463 [i.e., 462] [10] p. 


Pietro Aretino, the recipient of these letters, was one of Renaissance 
Italy’s most colorful and controversial figures. Born in 1492 in Arezzo, 
the town from which he took his name, he rose from very humble 
beginnings to become one of the most powerful men of his time, a position 
he achieved by the strength of his personality and the power of his pen. 
Poet, dramatist, and satirist, he was a man of impressive accomplish- 
ments and totally dissolute life. He secured his princely position in 
Venice by making and breaking reputations through the artful practice of 
blackmail. So widely admired and so greatly feared was he in his day that 
he was alternately known to his contemporaries as “the Divine Aretino” 
and “the Scourge of Princes.” 

Among his best-known works is a six-volume collection of letters to 
a wide assortment of his contemporaries, among them popes, princes, 
patrons, and a host of other correspondents in every walk of life. In addition 
to his own letters, Aretino published as well a separate gathering of 
letters purportedly sent to him by his many admirers. These Lettere scritte 
al Signor Pietro Aretino (Venice, 1551) are so fulsome in their praise that 
any man less vain than Aretino would have found them embarrassing. 
Published as they were at his own behest, however, they have the mark 
of a characteristic exercise in narcissism and self-aggrandizement. 

For all their intrinsic value, neither set of letters would figure 
prominently in the literature of Latin Americana were it not for a single 
missive from a certain Gianambrogio degli Eusebii, or Ambrogio Eusebi, 
Aretino’s creato (manservant), secretary, and petty crook. Dispatched 
abroad to retrieve funds that were owed his master, Eusebii ended up 
instead gambling away the money. After traveling throughout Europe, he 
finally crossed the Atlantic and landed in Asuncién, at the time the seat 
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of government for the entire River Plate region. 

The letter, one of three sent by Eusebii from Paraguay, has special 
significance for us, not only because of its early description of the region, 
but because it includes what may well be the very first mention in print 
of Cabeza de Vaca’s imprisonment by his immediate predecessor as 
governor, Domingo Martinez de Irala. Eusebii, himself jailed briefly for 
siding with the prisoner, includes in his letter a fervent plea to his master 
to intercede with Emperor Charles V on behalf of Cabeza de Vaca. 

Though the area of the River Plate, comprising parts of today’s 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil, had initially come to the 
attention of Europe early in the sixteenth century with the original 
explorations of Magellan, John Cabot, and Diego Garcia, it was, in fact, 
only in midcentury that extended accounts of the region began to appear 
in print, notably in such histories as those of Gémara, Cabeza de Vaca, 
and Ulrich Schmidel. Of these contemporary sources, Lé6pez de Gémara’s 
Istoria de las Indias (1552) had heretofore been thought to contain the 
first mention of Cabeza de Vaca’s troubles in Asuncién. It now appears 
that that primacy belongs to Eusebii’s letter in Marcolini’s edition of the 
Lettere (1551). Still, this assertion cannot be made with absolute certainty, 
given the fact that the Lettere have two imprint dates: 1551 in the 
colophon of the second volume, and 1552 on each of the two title pages. 
Most experts agree, nonetheless, that the discrepancy can be explained 
by the fact that the second “I” of the Roman numeral date MDLI is, in 
both cases, a crude overprint, suggesting an attempt to fashion a second 
edition out of an unchanged first. 


Notes ——— 





Bound in modern vellum; title in ink on spines. Ownership marks effaced from 
title page of volume 1; initials of an early owner and bookseller’s ticket of LAmateur 
Libros Grabados..., Buenos Aires, on front pastedown of volume 1; “Milton, 
Peterborough” plate on front pastedown of both volumes. 


Citations: not in JCB or EuA; RBC Flatow PQ4259.L37 1552 
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Medina, Pedro de (1493?-15677). Libro dfe] graln]dezas y cosas 
memorables de Espana. Seuilla: E[n] casa d[e] Dominico de Robertis, 
1549. Folio. [10] i-clxxxvi ¢. Errors in foliation. 


Master Pedro de Medina, as he is often identified in the frontispieces 
of his books, was undoubtedly a native of Andalucia in southern Spain, 
but we have no record of precisely where in that region he might have 
been born. Some suggest Medina Sidonia, ancestral home of his patrons, 
the Guzman family, dukes of Medina Sidonia; others say Seville, from the 
fact that he is often described as a resident (“vecino”) of that city where, 
in fact, he spent the greater part of his life in activities connected with 
navigation at the Casa de Contratacién, the royal clearinghouse for 
- commerce with the Indies. There is also no certainty concerning the 
actual date of his birth, though it appears to have been 1493, the year of 
Columbus’s return from the New World. Little beyond these stark facts is 
known of his personal life. 

Famed as a mathematician and cosmographer and widely regarded as 
one of the masters of the science of navigation in his day, Medina is also 
known to us as a historian, principally because of his Libro de grandezas y 
cosas memorables de Espafia. This book, which may well be the first 
complete geographical and historical guidebook of Spain ever published, 
appeared initially in 1548 and then again 1549, unless, as some scholars 
claim, the latter was simply a different issue of the same edition. The 
publisher in both instances was Domenico de Robertis, an Italian 
printer who practiced his trade in the north-central Spanish city of 
Valladolid, site of the royal court during most of the fifteenth century and 
well into the sixteenth. 

Medina’s book is addressed to the future Philip I, as a manual or 
aide-mémoire to acquaint the young prince with the history and geography 
of the country whose sovereign he would one day become. The work is 
comprised of 174 chapters, the first 27 of which are devoted to the 
traditional rhetorical topic of the praise of Spain (“laus Hispaniae”), 
which sought to ground the contemporary glories of Spain and her 
people in classical and biblical origins. The rest of the work comprises a 
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detailed description of the provinces, kingdoms, principalities, cities, and 
towns of the Iberian Peninsula, including, at the time, the kingdom of 
Portugal. Geographical and historical facts are often mixed with fanciful 
legend, adding to the book’s fascination. The book also contains the first 
printed map of Spain. 

From the point of view of the New World, the most interesting 
chapters are those devoted to three places in Andalucia. The first of 
these is chapter 41, an account of the town of Sanlticar de Barrameda, 
which includes as well a lengthy account of the Magellan/Elcano circum- 
navigation of the world; the second is chapter 44, on the city of Seville, 
described as the nerve center of all the activities associated with the 
Indies; and the third is chapter 57, on the town and port of Palos, point 
of departure for Columbus on his maiden voyage of discovery. Contained 
in this last chapter is a brief account of Columbus’s entire venture from 
his departure at Palos to his victorious reception on his return by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Of special interest also are two maps, one of the 
Old World, comprising what was then known of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and the other of the New World, with a surprisingly sophisticated 
understanding of the major geographic features of this only recently 
discovered hemisphere. 

Though this book is an important landmark in Spanish geographical 
literature of the sixteenth century, it was another of Medina’s works that 
brought him his principal recognition. That work was the Arte de navegar 
(Valladolid, 1545), which saw multiple translations in its time, including 
that of the Englishman John Frampton, The arte of Navigation (London, 
1581). It was a work, according to Frampton, “so principall, that in our 
time the like in all respects hath not beene set forth in our tung.” 


Notes — ~ - ~ 


Bound in green goatskin; tooled in gold; stored in slipcase of marble paper-cov- 
ered boards. Binding signed “Brugalla—1952” on front bottom turn-in. Woodcut title 
page is hand colored in this copy. 
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Mier Noriega y Guerra, José Servando Teresa de (1763-1827). Historia 
de la revolucion de Nueva Espaha, antiguamente Anahuac. Londres: En la 
imprenta Guillermo Glindon, 1813. 2 vols. Errors in pagination. 

t. 1: [iJ—[liii] [1]-364 [2] [i]-xiv [2] p. 
t. 2: [2] [865]—778 [i]-xlvi [4] p. 


Fray José Servando Teresa de Mier Noriega y Guerra is, without a 
doubt, one of the most intriguing figures of the independence 
movements in Latin America. Despite his precarious, wandering, quasi- 
picaresque life, he nonetheless succeeded in playing a conspicuous role in 
his country’s revolt against Spain. Born in Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, in 1763, he received a classical education, as befitted the son of 
a distinguished colonial family. He eventually went to Mexico City 
where, in 1779, at the age of sixteen, he entered the Dominican order, 
studied for the priesthood, and was ordained. After completing his 
doctorate in sacred theology, he went on to teach philosophy in one of 
the capital city’s Dominican houses of study. These first thirty-odd years 
of his life turned out to be the calm before the storm; the ensuing years 
were marked by almost continuous turbulence. 

Fray Servando’s troubles started with his unconventional interpretation 
in a 1794 sermon of the events surrounding the appearance of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe and with his claim that Christianity had first come to 
America with the Apostle Thomas, not with Columbus and the 
Spaniards. These opinions scandalized the religious and civil authorities, 
and he was tried and imprisoned for espousing them. This first confinement 
in Mexico was followed by a string of others in Spain, accompanied by 
sundry attempts at escape. He finally managed, in 1800, to make good on 
one such attempt and reached safe haven in Bayonne, France, the 
following year. While in that country, he made his way by teaching 
Spanish in a school he founded in Paris in association with Bolivar’s 
friend and mentor Sim6n Rodriguez. His spare time he devoted to his 
literary pursuits, one product of which he claims to have been a translation 
of Chateaubriand’s Atala, on which he may simply have collaborated with 
his colleague Sim6n Rodriguez. It was, in any event, published in Paris in 
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1801 under Rodriguez’s pseudonym S. Robinson (for Samuel Robinson). 

A year later he went to Rome, where he requested and obtained a 
release from his religious vows. By 1803 Fray Servando was back in Spain 
and in prison. Managing again to escape, he went to sea and witnessed 
the Battle of Trafalgar (1805), in which the British fleet under Nelson 
defeated the allied French and Spanish fleets under Villeneuve. He then 
landed in Portugal, where he spent three years before going to Valencia 
as a volunteer against the Napoleonic invasion. From there, following a 
brief stint in a jail in Zaragoza, he went to London where, in 1813, he 
published his Historia. Then it was on to Paris, where he was honored 
with a membership in the prestigious Institut de France; back to London; 
on to the United States; and, soon after, into the jaws of another 
Mexican prison. On the way to still another Spanish prison, via Havana, 
he escaped and went to the United States, only to return to Mexico 
shortly after, and again to prison. Freed again, he served, beginning in 
1823, as representative for his state of Nuevo Leén in the Second 
Constituent Congress of Mexico. He died five years later. 

During this incredibly restless life he managed to produce an impressive 
body of writings: sermons, speeches, essays, memoirs, manifestos, and 
letters, all strongly autobiographical. The most important of these is his 
Historia de la revolucién de Nueva Espafia (London, 1813), written under 
the pseudonym José Guerra. Its fourteen books are an apology for the 
independence movement then beginning to sweep through Mexico and 
the rest of Spain’s possessions in Latin America. Written in England, it 
was the first history of the insurrection, aimed at raising awareness in 
that country and the rest of Europe of the extent and the causes of the 
current unrest in Spain’s American colonies. 


Notes —— 


Bound in green marbled boards with pebble grain cloth; spine tooled in gilt. 
Plates removed from front pastedowns; stamp of José J. Girado, Ingeniero civil, on 
title pages. Leaf II2 wanting from tome 2. 
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Molina, Juan Ignacio de (1740-1829). Compendio della storia 
geografica, naturale, e civile del regno del Chile. Bologna: Nella Stamperia 
di S. Tommaso d’Aquino, 1776. Octavo. [I]-VIl [1] 1-246 p. + 1 folded 
map and 2 plates. 


Until the late 1560s, the evangelization of Latin America was largely 
the work of four religious orders: Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, 
and Mercedarians. The Jesuits were relative latecomers to the scene. 
They came first to Brazil in 1549, soon after the foundation of their order 
in 1540, and to the Spanish colonies not long after: Peru in 1568 and 
Mexico in 1572. Nonetheless, they were destined to play a major role in 
the area’s history from the time of their arrival to that of their expulsion 
from both the Spanish and the Portuguese possessions (Brazil in 1759 
and the Spanish colonies in 1767). Their departure had a significant 
impact on the culture of all of the countries they were forced to leave, 
and on none more than Chile, where the Jesuits had been at the very 
forefront of the colony’s cultural and religious life. It was the Jesuits who, 
by and large, provided colonial Chile with its most distinguished historians, 
among them Alonso de Ovalle and Diego de Rosales in the seventeenth 
century, Miguel de Olivares between the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth, and Felipe Gomez de Vidaurre and Juan Ignacio de Molina, 
author of the Compendio della storia geografica, naturale, e civile del Regno 
del Chile, in the eighteenth and early nineteenth. 

Molina was born in the family hacienda at Guaraculén, near the 
present-day city of Talca, in Chile. When he was very young he was 
taken to study with the Jesuits at Penco, but he returned home almost 
immediately, following his father’s untimely death. Though barely five 
when his father died, he never forgot the lessons his father had taught 
him about the study of nature. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1755, 
when he was about fifteen years old, and followed the usual Jesuit course 
of studies in humanities, philosophy, and theology. It was in 1767, during 
his last year in theology, that he and his fellow Jesuits were forced to 
leave Chile as a result of Charles III’s decree of expulsion. For Molina, as 
for the majority of his fellow Jesuits, that meant exile in Italy. After a 
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short stay in Imola, where he was ordained, Molina settled in Bologna, 
where he spent the rest of his life teaching and writing. His entry in the 
classic Enciclopedia italiana refers to him as a “naturalista italiano,” attesting 
to the fact that he is counted by Italians as one of their own. So much a 
part of his adopted country had he become that he wrote his works in 
Italian and had them published in Italy. 

Molina’s purpose in writing the Compendio is clear from the very first 
words of his preface. “Chile,” he remarks, is “a country no less favored by 
nature than ignored by the world of letters.” His book, like those of his 
Chilean predecessor Alonso de Ovalle and of his fellow exile in Italy, the 
Mexican Francisco Javier Clavijero (1731-1787), is an attempt to remedy 
this situation by bringing a far-off native land to the attention of contem- 
porary Europe. The Compendio, which curiously bears no indication of its 
author, is a description and a defense of Chile, particularly against those 
who, out of ignorance, arrogance, or ill will, unfavorably compared the 
New World to the Old. In spare, precise prose, the author outlines 
Chile’s geography and describes its native flora and fauna, its mineral 
wealth, its original inhabitants, and the events of the conquest and 
subsequent building of a new society. The book, which met with great 
success, as is attested by its numerous editions and translations, ends with 
a long appendix that serves as an abbreviated gazetteer. 





Notes 


Half bound in modern vellum; marble paper-covered boards. Engravings by 
“gio. Fabbri.” 


Citations: JCB 6:82 (no. 2211); RBC Flatow F3058.M72 
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Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar (c. 1488-c. 1559). La relacion y comen- 
tarios del gouernador. . . de lo acaescido en las dos jornadas que hizo a las 
Indias. [Valladolid: Por Francisco Fernandez de Cordoua, 1555]. Quarto. 
[iJ-lvi [2] lvii-clxiiii 2. Errors in foliation. 


The Relacién y comentarios gathers in this one volume two separate 
works that together serve to chronicle the author’s two ill-fated encounters 
with the New World. The Relacidn, also known as the Naufragios, first 
appeared in Zamora, Spain, in 1542, whereas the Comentarios did not see 
the light of day until the publication of this joint 1555 Valladolid 
edition. Though both works are generally attributed to Cabeza de Vaca, 
only the first is actually by his own hand. The second was written, 
during his all-too-brief administration of the River Plate region, by Pero 
Fernandez, Cabeza de Vaca’s trusted amanuensis, as is attested on the 
separate title page of the Comentarios: “Scriptos por Pero Hernandez 
scriuano y secretario de la prouincia.” 

Born in Jerez de la Frontera near Cadiz in southwestern Spain, Alvar 
Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca is one of the most intriguing of the early Spanish 
chroniclers. His peculiar second surname, Cabeza de Vaca, literally 
“Cow’s Head,” is reputed to have had its origins in a symbolic sobriquet 
conferred on one of his ancestors by King Sancho VII of Navarre as a 
result of his having successfully led the king’s troops to safety through a 
pass strategically marked with a cow’s skull. 

His two calamitous journeys to the Indies took him to widely 
divergent points in the geography of the New World. In the first instance 
he was forced by the collapse of the Narvaez expedition to wander 
aimlessly through much of what is today the southern and southwestern 
United States and northern Mexico, until he was finally rescued. In the 
second, he managed all too briefly to govern a rebellious South 
American region encompassing parts of present-day Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Brazil, only to be summarily and unceremoniously deposed 
and expelled. The Relacidn is the account of the first of these journeys. It 
tells of Panfilo de Narvdez’s disastrous entrada (incursion) into Florida, 
which ended with his own death and that of most of his men. Cabeza de 
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Vaca, treasurer of the failed expedition, goes on to record the harrowing 
eight-year journey subsequently undertaken by him and his three 
companions, Alonso del Castillo Maldonado, Andrés Dorantes de 
Carranza, and Estebanico, Dorantes’s Moroccan slave, the only remnants 
of Narvdez’s once numerous band. Haggard and indistinguishable from 
the Indians among whom they had lived variously as slaves, merchants, 
masters, or shamans during their long trek from southern Texas, the four 
finally arrived in San Miguel de Culiacdn in the state of Sinaloa on the 
Gulf of California. 

Cabeza de Vaca’s account of this journey has great value for the study 
of the history, ethnography, and languages of the Indians they encountered, 
as well as of the geography and flora and fauna of the regions through 
which they traveled. It is equally valuable for the quality of its narrative 
and the keenness of its insights into the life of a truly remarkable man, one 
of the first Europeans to arrive at some measure of understanding and appre- 
ciation of the mind of the American Indian. It is also a somber chronicle: 
several instances of cannibalism cited among the Spaniards attest to the 
depths to which otherwise civilized men can sink in truly dire circumstances. 

The second account, the Comentarios, records Cabeza de Vaca’s 
subsequent and last journey to the New World, this time to South America. 
Appointed governor of the River Plate in 1540, Cabeza de Vaca soon ran 
into conflict with the vested interests of Domingo Martinez de Irala, who 
both preceded and followed him in the governance of the region. Jailed and 
sent back to Spain in chains, Cabeza de Vaca was ironically the victim of 
his own successes. His sympathetic dealings with the Indian tribes of the 
region, notably the Guaran{, helped to set Irala and the region’s earlier 
colonizers against him. This and other reasons of local politics led to his ruin. 





Notes 


Bound in brown mottled calf, spine tooled in gold. Title page printed in red and 
black, decorated with coat of arms of Spain. First part, Relacién, has running title 
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Orbigny, Alcide Dessalines d’ (1802-1857). Voyage pittoresque dans 
les deux Amériques. Paris: Chez L. Tenré... , 1836. [4] I-XVI, 1-568 p. + 
134 leaves of plates (1 folded) and 2 folded maps. 


Born in Couéron on the Loire River, near Nantes in northwestern 
France, Alcide Dessalines d’Orbigny showed early in his life a marked 
interest in the study of natural history, a predilection he derived in no 
small part from his father, Charles d’Orbigny, a distinguished surgeon and 
devoted naturalist. It was also through his father, whose early days were 
spent in the French Caribbean colony of Saint Domingue, that he first 
learned about the New World, where he would later spend a crucial 
period of his professional life. 

The works of d’Orbigny, founder of the science of micropaleontology, 
are important links in the long chain of scientific reports on the New 
World that began to appear as early as Columbus’s second voyage, with 
Fray Ramon Pané’s Relacidn acerca de las antigtiedades de los Indios and 
have continued unabated to the present day. Following in the 
footsteps of Oviedo, Enciso, de la Condamine, Ulloa, Mutis, Malaspina, 
Azara, Humboldt, and a host of illustrious others, d’Orbigny set out in his 
early twenties, on assignment from the Museum of Natural History in 
Paris, to survey the New World’s natural and human resources. 

For eight years, from 1826 to 1834, he traveled through Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru gathering samples and 
recording his observations. Much of his time was spent exploring the 
natural history and the native societies of the Argentine pampas, 
Patagonia, and the region around the Parana River, which reaches the 
southern borders of Paraguay and eventually empties into the Rfo de la 
Plata estuary. His was the second of three classic nineteenth-century 
scientific expeditions to study the major river systems of South America. 
Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859) had undertaken the first in his 
exploration of the Orinoco in the north; the third, following d’Orbigny, 
was that of Francis de la Porte, count of Castelnau (1812-1880), whose 
1843-59 travels covered the area of the Amazon in Brazil. 

On his return to France, d’Orbigny brought back thousands of 
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invaluable specimens and, in the course of a few years, produced a flood 
of publications based on his research findings. These publications included 
his groundbreaking study Voyage dans l’Amérique Méridionale (Paris, 
1835-47). Highly praised for the enormous wealth of scientific information 
it supplied on the New World, it contributed in a special way to the study 
of the native peoples of South America, as did his later two-volume work 
L Homme américain (Paris, 1839). 

Our focus here, however, is on another of d’Orbigny’s works, the 
Voyage pittoresque dans les deux Amériques (Paris, 1836), which, though 
regularly attributed to d’Orbigny in bibliographies, is seldom mentioned 
in the accounts of his writings. This omission may result from the 
ambiguous attribution on the work’s title page (“published under the 
direction of M. Alcide d’Orbigny”) or merely from the fact that, in the 
eyes of critics, its popular nature disqualifies it as a worthy companion of 
his other, more rigorously scientific works. However this may be, there is 
clear evidence from d’Orbigny’s introduction that the work is in some 
respect his own. Clothed in the garb of a travel account by a fictitious 
nineteenth-century Frenchman, the Voyage pittoresque gives us, in its 
more than five hundred pages, a fascinatingly detailed picture of what 
the Americas, from the north to the south, were really like in the middle 
of the last century. 


Notes 


Half brown sheep with marbled paper-covered boards; spine tooled in gold. 
Inscription on title dated 1958. Plates lithographed after drawings of MM. De 
Sainson and Jules Boilly; maps engraved by Desbuissons. 


Citation: RBC Flatow E27.063 
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Ovalle, Alonso de (1603-1651). Historica relacion del Reyno de Chile. 
Roma: Por Francisco Cauallo, 1646. Folio. [10] 1-455 [1] 1-6 1-12 p. + 
38 leaves of plates and 1 folded map. 
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Ovalle, Alonso de (1603-1651). Historica relatione del regno di Cile. 
Roma: Appresso Francesco Caualli, 1646. Folio. [8] 1-378 [2] 1-6 1-12 
p. + 14 leaves of plates. 


Alonso de Ovalle, the son of a prominent Spanish conquistador and 
veteran of the wars against the Araucanian Indians, was born in 
Santiago, Chile. A determined young man, he went against his family’s 
wishes and joined the Jesuits while he was in his teens. He received his 
early training in the humanities, philosophy, and theology in Cérdoba 
del Tucumén in Argentina and subsequently returned to Chile to 
complete his theological studies and to be ordained. After a successful 
early career in his native country as rector of the local seminary, during 
which time he taught philosophy and also worked among the black slaves 
and the Indians of the surrounding district, he was sent to Europe in 1641 
to represent the interests of the Chilean Jesuits and to promote vocations 
for the Chilean missions. He spent the better part of nine years on this 
assignment, initially in Spain but mostly in Italy. 

While in Europe, he became aware of how little the Old World 
understood about the New, particularly about his native land, then a 
distant outpost of the Spanish overseas empire. This lack of knowledge 
both piqued his patriotism and challenged his missionary recruitment 
efforts, so he decided to write a descriptive history of Chile in both its 
human and spiritual dimensions. It was during his long stay in Rome 
from about 1643 to 1650 that he undertook this ambitious project, with, 
as he himself remarks, little in the way of adequate source materials. The 
result of his efforts was the Histdérica relacién del Reyno de Chile and its 
homonymous version in Italian, the Historica relatione del Regno di Cile. 
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The two versions saw the light of day simultaneously in 1646, published 
in Rome by Francesco Cavalli, who, in issuing the Spanish version, 
castilianized his own name to Francisco Cavallo, in much the same way 
as he had italianized Ovalle’s to Alonso d’Ovaglie in the other version. 

Ovalle’s book, the first history and geography of Chile, is a remarkably 
thorough account of this southernmost territory of Spain’s colonial 
empire. The propriety of its style garnered the author a place among the 
authorities cited in the Royal Spanish Academy’s first dictionary, the 
Diccionario de autoridades (1726-39). Ovalle’s work consists of eight 
books, the first two of which are devoted to the geography and natural 
history of the country, the third to its inhabitants and their culture and 
customs, the fourth and fifth to the Spanish conquest, the sixth to the 
epic war against the Araucanian Indians, the seventh to the martyrdom 
of several Chilean Jesuits, and the eighth to the religious aspects of life 
in the early colony with an emphasis on the missionary efforts of the 
Jesuit order. Widely circulated in Europe at the time, it was eventually 
rendered into English in 1703. Its anonymous English translator saw fit, 
however, to omit the final three books because, according to his lights, 
they seemed of little relevance to non-Spanish readers, and because there 
were “so many superstitious notions inculcated, so many improbable 
miracles given for the foundation of great enterprises, and such a monkish 
spirit runs through the work, that here in England it would rather 
prejudice than recommend the impression.” : 

Aside from its inestimable importance as a record of the earliest period 
of Chilean history, the book is particularly valuable for its numerous illus- 
trations, in the Spanish version, of important contemporary persons and 
places, and for its celebrated Latin map, the Tabula Geographica Regni Chile. 





Notes 


53 (Spanish edition): Bound in limp vellum; title in black ink on spine. 
Unreadable signature on verso of folded map at end. 


Citations: JCB 2:345; Sabin 57972; EuA 646/112; RBC Flatow F3091.077 


54 (Italian edition): Bound in brown mottled sheep. Bookseller’s ticket of 
Soberbia Libros & Documentos on front pastedown; ownership stamp and signature 
effaced on title page. 


Citations: JCB 2:345; Sabin 57971; EuA 646/113 ; RBC Flatow F3091.079 
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Oviedo, Basilio Vicente de (1699-c. 1775). Pensamientos y noticias 
escogidas para vtilidad de curas. [1761]. Manuscript. Folio. [44] 31-322 
[10] ¢. 


Basilio Vicente de Oviedo was born in Socota, Colombia, at the time 
a small town located 265 kilometers to the northeast of the capital city 
of Santa Fe de Bogota. He received his entire education at the Colegio de 
San Bartolomé in Bogota and was subsequently ordained a priest in 1726 
in Popayan. After his ordination he went on to serve as pastor in a long 
line of churches in surrounding towns, including Mogotes, where he wrote 
the greater part of his Pensamientos y noticias escogidas para utilidad de curas. 

Save for a few natural disasters, occasional rebellions, and sporadic 
English incursions by land and by sea, life in the eighteenth-century 
viceroyalty of New Granada was a relatively uneventful affair. It afforded 
Oviedo the time and tranquility to devote the nearly fifty years of his 
religious life to his pastoral endeavors and to writing, an avocation that 
he pursued with great gusto, to judge from the sheer length of his 
manuscript of Pensamientos y noticias. Completed in 1761, it was an 
immensely wide-ranging work, as can be seen from the reported coverage 
of its eleven original volumes: the life of Christ and of the Virgin, the 
nature of angels, the lives of the prophets and leaders of ancient Israel, 
the lives of the popes and of the kings of Spain, an account of nineteen 
ecumenical councils and of the principal national and provincial councils, 
the excellencies of the priestly office and an account of the Mass and 
sacraments, the Council of Trent, a calendar and daily readings for the 
instruction and amusement of new priests, an account of the synods of 
the archbishopric of Bogota, an account of the civil and religious history 
of New Granada, and finally a volume of miscellaneous matters. 

After completing his work in 1761, Oviedo submitted it for approval 
to the archbishop of Bogota, who in 1773 granted it a license to be 
published. It was then sent to the Council of the Indies in Spain for the 
approval of the crown, where it eventually met with difficulties. 
Considered too vast an enterprise for a single censor, it was farmed out to 
various members of the council, who, it appears, proceeded to do nothing. 
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Later investigations point to one possible reason for the work’s ill fate 
with the council: it dealt favorably with the Jesuits, who were at the time 
very much in official disfavor, having only recently been exiled from 
Spain and her possessions by order of Charles III. 

The work that the Flatow Collection holds is a manuscript of the 
tenth and penultimate volume. It is one of several extant manuscripts, 
including the two (one of which is possibly the holographic text) now 
held at the Royal Academy of History in Madrid. One or both of these 
latter manuscripts are apparently the source of the volume’s only 
published version, a work entitled Cualidades y riquezas del Nuevo Reino 
de Granada. Edited by Luis Augusto Cuervo, it appeared in 1930 in 
Bogota under the imprint of the Imprenta Nacional. It is interesting to 
note that the text of the Flatow manuscript appears to be more complete 
than the text or texts that may have ultimately served as the basis of the 
published version. Though many of the Flatow manuscript’s pages are 
faded, it nonetheless supplies lines and even entire paragraphs that had to 
be omitted in the printed version because of the illegibility of their source. 

This tenth volume of the much larger and as yet unpublished set is a 
curious work. It presents a broad, panoramic picture of New Granada— 
its geography, mineral wealth, flora and fauna, and major cities—but is 
mainly devoted to an account, in minutest detail, of the country’s myriad 
parishes, from the largest to the very smallest and most remote. 





Notes 


Manuscript in three sections in three hands. Bound in half brown sheep; spine 
with red spine label; marbled paper-covered boards; spine tooled in gilt; paper label 
pasted on front cover. Signature of Samuel Haskell on front free endpaper. A 
crossed-out handwritten note at bottom of title page calls for a large cloth-covered 
plan that is missing in this copy. 


Citation: RBC Flatow Folio F2261.09 1761 
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Pena Montenegro, Alonso de la (d. 1688). /tinerario para parochos de 
indios. .. . Madrid: Por loseph Fernandez de Buendia, 1668. Folio. [60] 
1—563 [81] p. Numerous errors in enumeration with irregular numbering. 


Born in the town of Padrén (ancient Roman Iria Flavia) in the 
Galician province of La Corufia, Alonso de la Pefia Montenegro (or de 
la Pefia Rivas y Montenegro) received his first degree from the University 
of Santiago de Compostela and his doctorate in sacred theology and canon 
law from Salamanca. On completion of his studies and subsequent 
ordination, he went on to assume various ecclesiastical offices until 1644, 
when he was appointed canon of the cathedral of Santiago. Along with 
this position came an appointment as professor of theology at the 
University of Santiago de Compostela, the rectorship of which he assumed 
soon after. His many intellectual and administrative talents brought him 
to the attention of Philip IV, who in 1653 appointed him bishop of Quito, 
in what was then known as the kingdom of Quito, today’s Ecuador. 

He left Spain that very same year and arrived in the New World at 
the thriving port of Cartagena de Indias, where he was soon consecrated 
bishop. A year later he was in Quito in formal possession of his see, where 
he is said to have arrived in full panoply from Cartagena, with his copious 
library and eighteen servants in tow. He remained in office for the next 
thirty-three years, until his death at the age of ninety-one or ninety-two, 
thus besting even Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who died at eighty-nine. 

Very much the public figure, Pefia Montenegro at one time held both 
the civil and the ecclesiastical reins of the colony, having been asked to 
serve as well as interim captain general and president of the Audiencia 
or High Court of Quito. While in the latter post, he saw to the 
reconstruction of the cathedral, which had been destroyed by an 
earthquake. During his long tenure as bishop, he came to be known as a 
very capable and zealous administrator and a friend of the Indians and 
the poor. He reformed the cathedral chapter, was assiduous in promoting 
the instruction of his clergy, and founded a number of religious houses. 

Pefia Montenegro is one of a number of distinguished writers of early 
Ecuador, among whom it would be well to mention his much better 
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known contemporary Gaspar de Villarroel, who became bishop of 
Concepcion in Chile, and later archbishop of Charcas. Like the Itinerario 
para pdrochos de indios of Pefia Montenegro, Villarroel’s Govierno eclesidstico 
pacifico y unidn de los dos cuchillos, pontificio y regio is a doctrinal and 
juridical treatise whose importance transcends the author’s original aims 
and provides us with a vivid, if not always inspiring, picture of the life of 
the colony and its Indian populations. The Itinerario, though a work of 
equally impressive erudition, lacks the sparkle particularly of the 
interspersed narratives to be found frequently in Villarroel’s work. It is 
nonetheless the work of a skilled lawyer-theologian who, in its 5 books, 
45 treatises, and 439 subsections, contributes a great deal to our under- 
standing of Indian beliefs and customs, and who paints, often between 
the lines, a dire picture of the depths of human misery to which these 
unfortunate peoples saw themselves subjected. All this appears in the 
context of a manual of instruction for clerics designed to cover the 
selection of curates and the obligations of missionaries (book 1); the 
nature and customs of the Indians (book 2); the sacraments (book 3); the 
precepts of the church and the natural law (book 4); and the privileges 
of bishops, the religious orders, missionaries, and the Indians (book 5). 





Notes. a 


Bound in contemporary vellum over boards; title in black ink on spine; ties 
wanting. 


Citations: not in JCB; Sabin 59623; EuA 668/134; RBC Flatow E59.M65 P46 
1668 
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Pérez de Ribas, Andrés (1575-1655). Historia de los trivmphos de 
nvestra santa fee entre gentes las mas barbaras. Madrid: Por Alo[n]so de 
Paredes, 1645. Folio. [40] 1-763 [1] p. Errors in pagination. 


After 1573, the date of Philip II’s directive forbidding the expansion 
of the encomienda system, a new institution that would have far-reaching 
consequences for the future acculturation and evangelization of the 
Indians began to develop in the New World. That institution, the mission, 
was one in which the Jesuit order would play a major role, particularly in 
the frontier regions of North and South America. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find that among the mission system’s most distinguished 
chroniclers was the Jesuit Andrés Pérez de Ribas, author of the Historia 
de los triumphos de nuestra santa fee entre gentes las mds bdrbaras, an important 
source for the study of both the religious and the secular history of 
Sinaloa and Sonora in northern New Spain during the colonial period. 

Father Pérez de Ribas, missionary, historian, and administrator, was 
born in Cérdoba, Spain. We know next to nothing about his early life, 
save that he entered the Jesuit order in 1602, at the age of twenty-seven, 
after serving for a time as a secular, or diocesan, priest. Almost immediately 
after joining the Jesuits, while he was still barely a novice, he was sent to 
Puebla in Mexico, where he completed his novitiate. Soon after, in 1604, 
he was sent to the San Felipe mission on the Petatlén (Sinaloa) River, 
where he began to master the Indian languages of the area. He then 
moved north to the Zuaque (Fuerte) River area of Sinaloa and eventually 
to the missions in Sonora, to work among the Yaqui Indians, reputed to 
be among the fiercest and most independent of the northern tribes. In 
all, Pérez de Ribas spent sixteen years, from 1604 to 1620, in the Indian 
missions, working among the Ahomes, Zuaques, and Yaquis. Because of 
ill health, his latter years were spent in Mexico City, where he held a 
number of important administrative posts, including those of rector of 
the Colegio Maximo, and provincial of the Jesuits of New Spain. 

A major objective of Pérez de Ribas in writing this history of the 
missions of northern Mexico was to counter the charge often leveled 
against the Jesuits that they focused their efforts on the elite of the 
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countries in which they worked, thus neglecting the poor. The point is 
emphasized in the work’s full title, which specifies that the triumphs of 
the faith it alludes to are the result of the work of his fellow missioners 
among “the most barbarous and savage peoples in the New World.” 

The Historia de los triumphos de nuestra santa fee is divided into twelve 
books and covers the activities of the Jesuits in these northern regions of 
Mexico from 1591 to 1643. It starts with a description of the province of 
Sinaloa, its native peoples and their customs, and the arrival of the 
Spaniards. This is followed by an account of the Jesuit missions in the 
region and their success in securing conversions to Christianity, at times 
following the pacification of the more recalcitrant Indians by the military. 
The latter part of the work, from the eighth book on, is devoted to the 
history of particular missions in even more remote areas of the region. 

Of special interest to North American readers in this long descriptive 
history of spiritual conquest is the author’s account, in chapters 7 and 8 
of the first book, of the exploits of Alvar Nifiez Cabeza de Vaca and 
his three companions, who succeeded in returning to civilization after 
eight grueling years of wandering in the wilderness of what is now the 
southwestern United States. 


Notes , - 


Rebound in modern limp vellum; spine labeled in black ink; edges sprinkled in red. 


Citations: JCB 2:333; Sabin 60895, 70789; EuA 645/96; RBC Flatow Folio 
F1231.P47 1645 
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Pizarro y Orellana, Fernando (1594-1652). Varones ilvstres del Nvevo 
Mvndo. Madrid: Por Diego Diaz de la Carrera, 1639. Folio. [36] 1-427 [1] 
1-72 [32] p. 


Fernando Pizarro y Orellana was born in Trujillo, Spain, the famed 
cradle not only of the Pizarro family, from which he sprang, but of a great 
many of the conquistadores. His grandfather was Hernando Pizarro, half 
brother of Francisco Pizarro, conqueror and despoiler of the Inca Empire. 
Pizarro y Orellana lived his entire life in Spain, never setting foot in the 
New World about which he wrote in the Varones ilustres del Nuevo 
Mundo. According to historian Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, he died 
in Madrid in 1652. 

Pizarro y Orellana, who was educated at the University of Salamanca 
and is said to have taught there for a time, eventually went on to inherit 
the marquisate of his celebrated granduncle, Francisco Pizarro. A 
member of the Knights of Calatrava, Spain’s oldest military order, he was 
a lawyer of considerable reputation at the court of Philip IV, where he 
held a number of high offices, including that of member of the Supreme 
Royal Council of Castile. 

It is interesting to note, however, how little of this renown has 
managed to survive him. His name is virtually impossible to find in the 
standard Spanish reference sources. There are no modern editions of his 
work, and not a single significant study of him or his work exists. There 
are undoubtedly many reasons for this neglect, chief among them, 
perhaps, the work’s surfeit of dry erudition of the sort that, though much 
admired in its time, wearies the modern reader. It is also true that the 
book lacks direct testimonial value, since its author neither experienced 
the events he describes nor had particular access to those who did—with 
the possible exception of his relatives, upon their return from the Indies. 

Despite these objections, this is not a work to be quickly dismissed. 
Its value lies not so much in what it tells us about the lives of the early 
explorers and conquerors—more authoritative sources are readily 
available—but in what it reveals to us about a pressing need in the 
author’s Spain for voices to extol the nation’s virtues and triumphs, as a 
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buffer against pervasive foreign criticism. Its merit lies also, and principally, 
in what it betrays about the author’s continuing need to depend for his 
own fame and fortune on the world bequeathed to him by his Pizarro kin. 

Indeed, the work’s personal aim is evident from the title. Tucked 
away in the middle of its more than one hundred words and ample 
rhetorical flourishes is the announcement of a legal treatise the author 
has added concerning the obligation of kings to reward the services of 
their vassals either directly or in the persons of their descendants. The 
latter reference is, of course, to the author himself, who, as noted above, 
eventually succeeded in inheriting his granduncle’s title, stripped though 
it was by then of most of its former princely prerogatives. 

In keeping with this self-serving purpose, the author gives pride of 
place in his work to the lives of his relatives, the four Pizarro brothers. 
He takes infinite pains in furbishing their by then considerably tarnished 
reputations, particularly that of Gonzalo Pizarro, whose rebelliousness had 
brought him to outright sedition against the viceregal authorities in Peru. 

Besides the lives and deeds of the Pizarros, the work includes those 
of Columbus, Alonso de Hojeda, Diego de Almagro, Hernan Cortés, and 
Diego Garcia de Paredes, all extolled as prime exemplars of Spanish 
glory, though in the case of Columbus, a Genoese, there is a clear intent 
to diminish his stature by giving credence to a report of a prior sailing to 
America by a Spanish pilot. A proposed second volume of this work was 
never published. 





Notes 


Copy 1: Bound in contemporary limp vellum; ties partially intact; title written 
on spine in black ink. 


Copy 2: Bound in modern quarter brown goatskin with cloth-covered boards. 
Unreadable ownership stamps on title page. 
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Rodriguez, Manuel (1628-1684). E/ Marafion, y Amazonas. Historia de 
los descvbrimientos, entradas, y redvccion de naciones. Madrid: En la 
Imprenta de Antonio Gongalez de Reyes, 1684. Folio. [24] 1-144 [32] p. 


The Jesuit Manuel Rodriguez was born in Cali, New Granada, in 
1628 and died in Cadiz in 1684. He spent a number of years as a missionary 
in Ecuador, returning to Spain to assume the position of general procurator 
for the provinces of the Indies. Little else is known about his life. His 
dates are erroneously reported in some sources as 1633-1701, dates that 
correspond to another Jesuit of the same name. 

The region of the Amazon had been explored long before the advent 
of the Spaniards. Several Inca expeditions had already probed these 
daunting jungle lands and mighty waterways to the east of their Andean 
realm. Immediately following the conquest of Peru, that same region 
would fire the imagination of the Spaniards and send them on a feverish 
quest for gold and spices in the fabled Lands of Cinnamon and El 
Dorado. Originally sighted from the mouth of the Amazon by 
Columbus’s pilot Vicente Ydfiez Pinzén in 1500, the area would be the 
site of three major expeditions within the next 150 years. 

The first of these was led by Gonzalo Pizarro in 1541-42. It was 
during this calamitous journey that one of Pizarro’s captains, Francisco de 
Orellana, became the first European to see the upper reaches of the 
Amazon and sail its waters all the way to the Atlantic. There to record 
the journey was a Dominican friar, Fray Gaspar de Carvajal, whose work 
Descubrimiento del rio de las amazonas languished in manuscript form until 
1851-55, when it appeared as part of the fiftieth and final book of 
Oviedo’s posthumously published Historia general de las Indias. 

The next attempt, which proved to be even more disastrous, was 
made by Pedro de Urstia and Lope de Aguirre, who went in search of the 
same mythic Omagua that would later entice Sir Walter Raleigh to the 
Orinoco River. This 1560-61 journey was ultimately aborted by the 
madness of Aguirre, who murdered Urstia and set out thereafter on a 
campaign of terror. He is known to history as Aguirre the insane, the 
traitor, and the tyrant, all apt descriptions of a man consumed with 
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hatred and possessed of such singular cruelty that he was universally 
despised and ended his miserable life struck down in cold blood by one 
of his own soldiers. Urstia’s chronicle of the expedition, which miracu- 
lously survived, was not published until 1881. Our most complete and 
reliable period account, however, is the Noticias historiales of Pedro 
Simon (1581-1630), another volume in this collection, which was 
published almost sixty years after the events it describes. 

The third of the major expeditions to the region was the 1639 journey 
of Portuguese captain Pedro Texeira and his two Jesuit companions, 
Crist6bal de Acufia and Andrés de Artieda, from Quito to the mouth of 
the Amazon. Acufia’s classic account of this expedition forms the heart 
of Rodriguez’s El Marafién y Amazonas, as the author readily acknowl- 
edges. It is quoted virtually entirely, though adapted by Rodriguez to the 
needs of his narrative. Like Acufia’s, Rodriguez’s work is a historical and 
ethnographic account of the Amazon region, but with special emphasis 
on a description and celebration of the missionary work of the Jesuits 
among the tribes of the area. As the author specifies in a curious table at 
the end of the book, the work was divided into 6 books, with 90 chapters, 
comprising 444 pages, and covering 44 years of the area’s history. Bound 
with this work is a brief Compendio historial which is a chronicle of New 


World history, especially of Peru and New Granada, from 1491 to 1684. 


Notes 


Half bound in modern brown sheep with marbled paper-covered boards. 
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Sahagun, Bernardino de (1500-1590). Historia general de las cosas de 
Nueva Espana. Mexico: Imprenta del Ciudadano Alejandro Valdés, 
1829-30. 3 vols. Bound with his Historia de la conquista de Mexico 
(Mexico: Imprenta de Galvan a cargo de Mariano Arévalo, 1829). Quarto. 

t. 4: [2] |XX [4] [1]-158 163-238 243-277 [I]-xxX 
279-350 [8] p. | 

t. 2: [6] 1-397 [1] I-XLVI [10] p. 

t. 3: [4] 1-339 [5] [I]-Vill 1-69 [1] p. 


It was in Mexico that the Spaniards first encountered a New World 
civilization that in many respects rivaled or even surpassed their own. No 
longer were they in the presence, as in their prior Caribbean and North 
-and South American discoveries, of clearly primitive societies. Though 
this fact in no way diminished the doleful savagery of the encounter, it 
soon became evident that a new society could not be built without at 
least some vestiges of the old. The more thoughtful among the newcom- 
ers, among them Fray Bernardino de Sahagtin, author of this Historia 
general de las cosas de la Nueva Espafia, soon became convinced that only 
a careful study of the civilization and the languages of the Indians 
could pave the way for their successful evangelization and ultimate 
acculturation into the new society. 

Bernardino de Sahagitin was born at the turn of the sixteenth century 
in the Spanish town of Sahagtin, from which he derives his name. Some 
claim, though there is no documentary evidence for it, that his true 
family name was Ribeira, suggesting possible roots in Galicia or Portugal. 
There is some sentiment as well that he may have had Jewish ancestors 
and come from a converso family. However that may be, we know that 
he was educated at the University of Salamanca, and it was during his 
years there that he joined the Franciscan Order that sent him, in due 
time, to Mexico to evangelize the Indians. 

From his earliest days in Mexico Sahagtin immersed himself in the 
study of the language and culture of the Aztecs and eventually produced, 
among his many other works, the manuscript of his masterpiece, the 
Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espafia, which remains to this day a 
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work of incalculable value for the study of Aztec culture. Divided into 
twelve books and written at first in Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs, 
the Historia is based on depositions systematically gathered from the lords 
and elders of several important Indian communities by Sahagtin and his 
Indian students at the famous Colegio de Santa Cruz de Tlatelolco, an 
institution established by the Franciscans for the education of noble 
Aztec youths. Rather than a history of New Spain, as the title suggests, 
it is a remarkably comprehensive treatise on native thought, literature, 
and customs. The only exception is the twelfth book, which is a historical 
account of the conquest as seen through the eyes of the conquered. The 
original manuscript of this work, known as the Florentine Codex from 
the version now extant in the Medicea-Laurenziana Library of Florence, 
comprises the copiously illustrated original text in Nahuatl accompanied 
by the author’s own Spanish translation and commentary. A facsimilar 
edition of this remarkable manuscript, which complements the Flatow 
Collection’s first printed edition, is now also held by the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill Library’s Rare Book Collection. 

The edition now in the collection was published in 1829-30 by the 
Mexican publicist and historian Carlos Maria de Bustamante. It is the 
work’s first appearance in print, and it includes only the Spanish part. 
Sahagtin’s text, with which Bustamente unfortunately takes considerable 
liberties, is here accompanied by several supplements and a great number 
of the editor’s somewhat extraneous notes. The work consists of three 
volumes and contains the first eleven of Sahagtin’s original twelve books, 
plus a twelfth supplied by an earlier edition by Bustamante and issued 
under the title of Historia de la conquista de México. 


Notes 


Bound in modern brown sheep. All tomes stamped “Biblioteca Popular del 
Cinco de Mayo” on title page and elsewhere. 


Citation: RBC Flatow F1219.S13 
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Sepulveda, Juan Ginés de (1490-1573). Joannis Genesii Sepulvedae 
Cordubensis Opera. Maitriti [Madrid]: Ex Typographia Regia de la Gazeta, 
1780. Quarto. 4 vols. Irregular pagination. 

v. 1: [16] [I]-VIll 9-16 XVII-[CXLIV] 1-24 [8] [I]-XLVI 1-468 p. 
v. 2: [6] [I]-LXVI 1-544 [150] p. 

v. 3: [6] [I]-XXVIIl 1-244 [34] [1]-134 [16] [1]-399 [11] B. 
v. 4: [6] 1-591 [21] p. 


History has not been kind to Juan Ginés de Septilveda, despite his 
impeccable credentials as one of Spain’s most brilliant sixteenth-century 
humanists. Classical scholar, philosopher, theologian, jurist, historian, 
and man of letters, he was held in high regard by Erasmus himself. He was 
born in Pozoblanco on the outskirts of Cérdoba, the city where he also 
died eighty-three years later. He was educated at the University of 
Alcala, then the preeminent Renaissance university of Spain, and 
subsequently at the Spanish College in Bologna, where he received his 
doctorate in arts and theology. 

A student of the Italian humanist Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), 
from whom he derived his love of Aristotelian philosophy, Septilveda 
managed to move in very high circles during his long sojourn in Italy. His 
friends and protectors included popes, scholars, and statesmen. While in 
Italy, he witnessed the infamous sack of Rome in 1527 by the troops of 
Charles V, whom Septilveda later served as royal historian and tutor to 
his son, the future Philip II. 

In spite of all of his impressive attainments, however, he would never 
be adequately recognized by posterity. Indeed, his fate seems to have been 
sealed from the moment he began his long controversy with Bartolomé 
de Las Casas over Spain’s right to conquer and subdue the inhabitants of 
the New World. His defense of that right at the 1550-51 convocation of 
theologians and jurists gathered by Charles V at Valladolid to decide that 
very question met with Las Casas’s long and uncompromising rebuttal. 
From that time forward, Sepulveda was condemned to play the foil— 
some would say the villain—to Las Casas, in his celebrated role as 
Apostle of the Indians. 
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As is often the case in human affairs, the truth in this matter is some- 
what more nuanced. Despite what is often claimed, Septilveda neither 
called for the enslavement of the Indians nor countenanced their 
mistreatment. He did, however, on the authority of Aristotle, defend the 
right of the Spaniards to rule over them, since as “barbarians” they were 
in his view plainly incapable of ruling themselves. Septilveda’s was merely 
another voice, albeit an especially authoritative one, in the long-running 
controversy between the supporters and critics of Spain’s methods of 
conquest in the New World. The critics, members of the religious orders 
for the most part, and especially the Dominicans, decried the then 
current methods of violent conquest and championed instead a more 
peaceful program of evangelization to incorporate the natives gradually 
into the Christian empire of Spain. Behind the entire controversy there 
lurked, ineluctably, the somber backdrop of the rapaciousness and 
unbelievable cruelty of too many of the conquistadores, whose sights 
were set not so much on evangelization as on gold and gain. 

The majority of Septilveda’s works, all in Latin, remained un- 
published until their posthumous appearance in Joannis Genesii 
Sepulvedae Cordubensis Opera (Madrid, 1780). They include translations 
and studies of Aristotle, juridical treatises, political and philosophical 
essays, theological works, letters, historical disquisitions, and a number of 
miscellaneous pieces. For our purposes the two most important ones are 
the Democrates alter and the De rebus hispanorum gestis. The first of 
these—which he was not allowed to publish in his lifetime—contained 
the core of his position on the New World conquests; the second, 
purportedly a history of the New World, covered mostly the conquest of 
Mexico. As an account of the Mexican campaigns, it is somewhat more 
balanced in its interpretation than that of Cortés or Gémara, but its true 
value lies principally in its impeccable Latin. 


Notes——= : 


Bound in contemporary brown mottled sheep. Ticket of Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta on all front pastedowns. Volume 1 has a plate signed by J. Ballester oppo- 
site page CI and a portrait of Charles V engraved by “Ferdin. Selma” and dated 1778 
opposite page | of the Summarium detailing the contents of the first 15 books of the 
author’s life of Charles V. 
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Simon, Pedro. (1581-1630). Primera parte de las Noticias historiales 
de las conquistas de Tierra Firme en las Indias Occidentales. Cuenca: En 
casa de Domingo de la Yglesia, 1627. Folio. [18] [1]-671 [41] p. Errors in 
pagination, including the omission of 453 and 454. 


This first part of the author’s ambitious three-part work was the only 
one to be published in his own lifetime. The second, which accompanied 
it to Spain, ran afoul of the censor, and the third, which the author was 
in the process of composing at the time, never made it across the 
Atlantic. All three manuscripts are now lost. In a fate common to so 
many of these early works, the first complete edition did not appear until 
late in the nineteenth century (1882-92), in a five-volume set published 
in Bogota. The work has since been republished several times, most 
recently in an edition issued in 1981-82 by the Biblioteca Banco Popular 
of Bogota. It includes both the first and the second part, the latter based on 
a copy of the original manuscript now in the Colombian National Library. 

The author, Franciscan father Pedro Simon, arrived in what was then 
called the New Kingdom of Granada in 1604, at the age of twenty-three. 
He was soon teaching arts and theology in the Franciscan college in the 
capital city of Santa Fe de Bogota, which also served as home base for his 
many travels throughout the country. 

In this first part of his Noticias historiales de las conquistas de Tierra 
Firme en las Indias Occidentales, the author essentially sets the stage for 
the larger three-part work. His ultimate ambition was to write a complete 
history of the region encompassing the area of present-day Colombia and 
Venezuela, based on his own extensive observations and his reading of 
the works of his predecessors, including Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, 
Juan de Castellanos, Pedro Aguado, and Antonio de Medrano. 

Simon begins this first part, which is divided into seven sections 
entitled “noticias historiales,” 
the nature of history, its appropriate style, his reasons for writing his own, 
and his sources. In this initial volume he is concerned with the events 
leading to the discovery of America, the discovery itself, and the early 
explorations and conquests, particularly of Terra Firma, the South 


with a long introductory disquisition on 
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American mainland. He discourses in the beginning chapters on many of 
the questions that exercised the learned minds of the time: the appropri- 
ateness of the names given to the newly discovered lands (New World, 
the Indies, America), Aristotle’s error in supposing the lands in the 
Torrid Zone to be uninhabited, the rights of the Spanish monarchy to 
this newly incorporated fourth part of the globe, and the probable origins 
of the Indians of the New World. 

From the point of view of its historical coverage, the work 
concentrates on the Venezuelan discoveries and the expeditions of Pedro 
de Urstia and Lope de Aguirre into the regions of the Amazon, the 
Marafion, and the Orinoco rivers in search of the fabled El Dorado and 
the legendary kingdom of Omagua. It is thus, among other things, an 
excellent source for the study of Sir Walter Raleigh’s twin expeditions 
into Guiana in pursuit of similar goals. The volume also covers the 
German expeditions of Ambrosius Dalfinger or Alfinger (1500-1532) 
and his successor, Nikolaus Federmann (1505-1542), both agents of the 
German banking house of Welser, to which Charles V was forced by his 
debts to cede exploration rights to the area of what is today generally 
Venezuela. As happens with so many of the croénicas, the narrative of 
larger events is often enlivened by anecdotal accounts—embryonic short 
stories—of the individual experiences of those involved in the saga. 


Notes 


Bound in contemporary vellum; covers stamped in gold with a crown surmount- 
ing the word “Charitas” which in turn is circled by the phrase “Conventus Parisiensis 
Minimorum.” Engraved title page. Two-centimeter paper circle pasted over previous 
owner’s stamp on title page; name of owner (the Paris convent) written in black ink 
at head of page. 
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Solis y Rivadeneyra, Antonio de (1610-1686). Historia de la conqvista 
de Mexico. . . . Madrid: En la Imprenta de Bernardo de Villa-Diego, 1684. 
Folio. [32] 1-548 [16] p. 


Though known to us today principally for his Historia de la conquista 
de México, the last of the classical accounts of the Spaniards’ overthrow 
of the Aztec Empire, Solis was no less admired in his own day for his 
considerable talents as both poet and dramatist. He is regularly cited as 
one of the playwrights of the cycle of Calderén, Spain’s most celebrated 
baroque dramatist, with whom Solis is known to have collaborated. 
Despite his well-established reputation as a writer, however, precious 
little has come down to us about his life. The information we do possess 
comes mostly from a single brief and far from satisfactory biographical 
essay, “Vida de Don Antonio de Solis y Ribadeneyra,” by Juan de 
Goyeneche, a devoted friend and admirer, who wrote it as an introduction 
to his 1704 edition of the author’s Historia. The rest of our knowledge 
comes from bits and pieces of information gleaned from other sources. 

We do know that Solis was born in Alcala de Henares and that he 
attended both the University of Alcalé and the University of Salamanca, 
where he is reputed to have been a very good student in both the 
humanities and civil and canon law. Ever restless to follow his literary 
inclinations, he is said to have written his first play, Amor y obligaci6n, at 
seventeen, while still at Salamanca. 

Sometime in the late 1620s Solis left the university and went to 
Madrid, where he soon became very active in literary circles. At some 
point he entered the service of Don Duarte Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, 
count of Oropesa, and eventually accompanied him to Pamplona in 
Navarra and then to Valencia, where his patron served successive 
appointments as viceroy. In March of 1651 he left the employ of the 
count to assume new duties as secretary to Philip IV. Ten years later he 
would be appointed to the prestigious position of Chief Chronicler of the 
Indies, a post that had recently been left vacant by the death of his 
illustrious predecessor, the historian and bibliographer Antonio de Leén 
Pinelo. These years at court were richly productive in terms of his plays 
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and his poetry, but his life changed radically when he entered the priest- 
hood in 1667. Thenceforth he would dedicate his days to his religious 
obligations and to the writing of his history of the conquest of Mexico, 
from which his reputation now principally stems. He died in Madrid at 
the age of seventy-six. 

Solis’s history is divided into five books and covers the first momentous 
years of the conquest of Mexico, from the initial coastal explorations of 
Fernandez de Cérdoba in 1517 and Grijalva in 1518 to the fall of the city 
of Mexico and the surrender of Montezuma (Motecuhzoma Xocoyotzin, 
or Motecuhzoma the Younger) in 1520. The book met with immense 
favor throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as is attested 
by its numerous Spanish and foreign-language editions. Opinion 
changed in the nineteenth century, however, and the work began to be 
criticized for not meeting the canons of historical veracity. It started to 
be seen as a heroic poem rather than true history. Its author, though 
praised for the beauty of his style, was taken to task principally for his 
overdependence on the authority of a few narrative sources, to the 
relative exclusion of corroborating documents, as well as his tendency to 
adopt the classical practice of placing set speeches in the mouths of his 
historical figures. A more contemporary assessment, while agreeing in 
part with this critical stance, would tend to insist that the work be judged 
as well for what it reveals about Solis himself and his age’s view of Cortés 
and the conquest of New Spain. 


Notes 


Bound in early brown calf; spine elaborately tooled in gold. Added engraved 
title page. 
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Solorzano Pereira, Juan de (1575-1655). loannes de Solorzano 
Pereira. . .Dispvtationem de Indiarvm ivre, sive De iusta Indiarum 
Occidentalium inquisitione, acquisitione et retentione.... Vol. 1. Matriti 
[Madrid]: Ex Typographia Francisci Martinez, 1629. Folio. [28] 1-751 [101] 
p. Errors in pagination. 


Juan de Soldérzano Pereira, the most distinguished colonial authority 
on the legal and administrative history of the Indies, was born in Madrid 
and died in the same city. His unusually long life of eighty years was 
divided between three cities: Madrid and Salamanca in Spain, and Lima 
in Peru. Never much interested in the amenities of social life or particularly 
given to self-disclosure, he left little trace of his life in his own writings 
or in those of his associates. Indeed, whatever we do know, whether from 
his pen or from those of his contemporaries, is largely limited to his 
professional activities. After his preparatory studies in his native Madrid, 
he was sent off by his father to study the humanities and jurisprudence at 
the University of Salamanca. He was graduated from there twelve years 
later, at the age of twenty-four, with a licentiate in both civil and canon 
law. A scant three years later, he was appointed to a temporary position 
on the faculty of law as a substitute for the regular incumbent. Other 
interim appointments followed until 1607, when he attained, in his own 
right, a coveted chaired professorship. 

He was not to enjoy that position very long, however, for in 1609 he 
was induced, somewhat against his better judgment, to leave his academic 
life at the university to accept a position as judge of the high court in 
Lima. The appointment, which was in the king’s name but came at the 
instigation of the count of Lemos, president of the Council of the Indies, 
charged Soldérzano not only with carrying out his onerous day-to-day 
judicial responsibilities but with gathering expert knowledge on the 
entire governmental and legal systems of the colony, with a view to 
developing a compilation of all its laws. 

Characteristically, Solérzano approached his task in dead earnest 
and, in what little time he could set aside each day from his myriad other 
duties, began the task of researching and writing the two volumes of 
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De Indiarum Iure, a monumental work on the laws of the Indies that 
remains to this day one of the best treatises on the much debated 
question of the rights of conquest and one of the most thorough and 
systematic introductions to Spanish colonial administration. The first of 
the two volumes (the only one in the Flatow Collection), containing the 
work’s first part, was published in 1629, barely two years after its author’s 
return to Spain from his eighteen-year sojourn in Peru; the second, 
which ran into censorship problems because of its embarrassing reference 
to the cruelties meted out to the natives, was published in a chastened 
version in 1639. Nor would this be the work’s last bout with the censors, 
since shortly after its publication it was placed on the Roman Index 
because of certain theses that tended to favor royal over church prerogatives. 

The first part of the treatise, which is divided into three books, has 
as its subject the discovery (inquisitio), conquest (acquisitio), and possession 
(retentio) of the Indies. It is essentially a history and description of these 
newly discovered lands and a long and learned justificatory essay on 
Spain’s title to them. The second volume is divided into five books and 
is concerned, as the subtitle De iusta Indiarum Occidentalium gubernatione 
indicates, with the details of government, both temporal and spiritual, of 
Spain’s New World possessions. 


Notes —— . 


Bound in early dark brown calf, rebacked. Engraved title page by Robert 
Cordier. Bookplate and cancel stamp of Oxford University on front pastedown; plate 
of Edward John Payne, M. A., on front free endpaper. Modern annotations in pencil. 


Citations: JCB 2:224-25; Sabin 86525; EuA 629/136; RBC Flatow Folio 
F1411.S68 
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Solérzano Pereira, Juan de (1575-1655). D. loan de Solorzano 
Pereyra. .. Obras varias. Zaragoca: Por los Herederos de Diego Dormer, 
[16/76]. Folio. [24] 1-712 p. 


Juan de Solérzano Pereira, one of Spain’s most eminent authorities 
on the laws of the Indies, wrote a number of treatises, at least two of 
which remain to this day indispensable for the study of colonial law and 
jurisprudence: De Indiarum iure in two parts, published in 1629 and 1639 
respectively, and Politica Indiana (1647). The latter is the author’s 
substantial revision and translation into Spanish of the earlier work in 
Latin, which soon proved inaccessible to a majority of colonial adminis- 
trators, for whom Latin was no longer as familiar as it had been to their 
predecessors. Also included among the author’s major works is his 
Emblemata Centum Regio-Politica (1653), an incursion into the genre of 
emblem literature that enjoyed great popularity in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Europe. Not to be forgotten as well is the monumental 
Recopilacién de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias of 1680, in which 
Solérzano’s collaboration was crucial. 

Besides these principal works there are a number of lesser ones, most 
of which are gathered in this posthumous volume of Obras Varias (1676). 
Of the eight separate pieces contained in this work, the first, De parricidii 
crimine disputatio (1609), is the published version of the thesis Solérzano 
wrote to obtain the licentiate in Salamanca. The second, dated the same 
year and also in Latin, consists of ten theses on Roman law publicly 
defended by the author at the University of Salamanca. The third, 
entitled Memorial ...de los derechos, honores, preheminencias y otras 
cosas... (1642), is nothing but a plea on the part of the author for 
recognition of his merits by the king. The fourth, or Memorial . . . de las 
razones que se ofrecen para qve el Real y Supremo Consejo de las Indias deva 
preceder en todos los actos priblicos al qve llaman de Flandres (1629), is on a 
matter of punctilio and regards the precedence the author feels ought to 
be accorded the Council of the Indies over the upstart pretentions of the 
newly formed Council of Flanders. The fifth, Papel politico (undated), is 


basically an essay defending the freedom of magistrates and judges to 
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express themselves without restraint and to vote their convictions. The 
sixth, Con los bienes y herederos (1660), constitutes a brief on the propriety 
of proceeding against the estate and beneficiaries of a certain Francisco 
Vanegas even though he has died pending litigation. The seventh, 
Discurso... sobre la culpa (1631), is a brief on the appropriateness of 
punishment in the case brought against two officers, General Juan de 
Benavides and Admiral Juan de Leoz, and others for abandoning their 
fleet and its treasures to a Dutch pirate. The eighth and final piece, 
Discurso . . . sobre aver los alcaldes de la Chancilleria de Valladolid herrado en 
la cara a unos gitanos (undated), is the author’s argument in condemnation 
of the officials responsible for the crime of branding a group of Gypsies 
on the face for stealing. 


Notes 


Bound in modern quarter black sheep with marbled paper-covered boards. Title 
page printed in red and black. Half title: D. loan de Solorzano Pereyra Obras posthvmas. 


Citations: JCB 4:29; Sabin 86542; EuA 676/179; RBC Flatow K230.S65 A2 1676 
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Soldérzano Pereira, Juan de (1575-1655). Politica Indiana. Madrid: Por 
Diego Diaz de la Carrera, 1648. Folio. [48] 1-1040 [104] p. Minor errors 
iN pagination. 


The Politica Indiana is Solérzano Pereira’s Spanish translation and 
revision of his earlier monumental treatise on law and government in the 
Spanish overseas possessions. Originally published in Latin under the 
title De Indiarum ture, its two volumes were issued separately, the first in 
1629 and the second in 1639. The second volume was delayed as a result 
of the king’s disapproval of its negative characterization of the treatment 
of the Indians in the colonies and a consequent scuffle with the censors. 
Its successor, Politica Indiana, was undertaken nearly a decade later, in 
1647, to satisfy a widespread desire by colonial administrators and others 
on both sides of the Atlantic to see the work rendered in the vernacular. 

This Spanish version of the original Latin was by no means a mere 
translation. “I determined,” says the author in his dedicatory letter to 
Philip IV, “not to tie myself down to the letter, but to the spirit, and 
improving it, and adding to many of its parts, as well as taking from others, 
I have drawn from the original two volumes this one, to which I have 
given the title Politica Indiana, a work that gathers the substance of both 
in a single volume, in which, according to Seneca, the daring of artifice 
consists.” In contrast with De Indiarum iure, Politica Indiana tends to 
emphasize the practical problems of governing over the theoretical 
aspects of law. It is, in a very real sense, an introduction to the Recopilacién 
de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias of 1680, the great compilation of the 
laws of the Indies to which Solérzano contributed decisively. 

Politica Indiana is divided into six books, the first of which comprises 
an overall view of the history of the Indies, their “Discovery, Description, 
Evangelization, Acquisition, Retention,” and of Spain’s title to them. In 
its twelve chapters this first book covers such matters as the nature and 
extent of Spain’s new American domains, the origin of their inhabitants, 
whether there was prior knowledge of them before their discovery by 
Columbus, and the rights of Spain to these new lands. The second and 
third books are devoted to the juridical, social, and economic status of 
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the Indians, with special emphasis on how these are reflected in the 
conditions of their labor, particularly in view of such institutions as the 
encomienda, by which Indians were granted as chattel to individuals who 
were, in theory, charged with protecting and evangelizing them. Book 4 
turns to matters concerning the church, its governance in the colonies, 
and its missionary activities. Book 5 is given over to a painstaking analysis 
of all levels of civil government in the colonies, and book 6, which 
contains material not previously covered in De Indiarum iure, is devoted 
to the wealth of the Indies and the problems of its administration. 

De Indiarum iure and Politica Indiana are the work of one of Spain’s 
most distinguished seventeenth-century jurists, certainly far and away 
the most celebrated authority on the law of the Indies. Very little is 
known about his private life despite his fame in both the colonies and the 
metropolis following the publication of his two major works. Born in 
Madrid, he was educated at the University of Salamanca, where he also 
taught until his appointment in 1609 to the high court of Lima. After 
eighteen years in Peru, he returned to Spain and served for many years on 
the Council of the Indies. He died in his native city at the age of eighty. 





Notes ae 


Bound in early vellum. Engraved title page by Roberto Cordier giving imprint 
date as 1647. Engraved portrait of the author following the dedication. 


Citations: JCB 2:379; Sabin 86534; EuA 648/159; RBC Flatow Folio F1411.S69 
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[Summario delle Indie Occidentali]. Three books and a map bound 

together. 

a) Anghiera, Pietro Martire d’ (1457-1526). Libro primo della historia 
de |’Indie occidentali; title on verso: Svmmario de la generale historia 
de I’Indie Occidentali. . . . Vinegia [Venice]: [Aurelio Pincio], 1534. 
Quarto. [1]-79 &. Errors in foliation. 

b) Tramontana Isola Spagnvola. Map. 

c) Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo (1478-1557). Libro secondo 
delle Indie occidentali; title on verso: Svmmario de la natvrale et 
general historia de I’Indie Occidentali, composta da Gonzalo 
Ferdinando del Oviedo. ... Vinegia: [s.n.]: “Per a[n]ni XX,” 1534. 
Quarto. [1]-64 [2] 0. 

d) [Anonymous]. Libro vitimo del Svmmario delle Indie Occidentali. . . . ; 
caption title: Libro vitimo del Svmmario de le cose de le Indie 
Occidentali.... Vinegia: [s.n.], 1534. Quarto. [15] ¢. 


Sixteenth-century Italy had an abiding fascination with the New 
World, as is attested by the steady stream of translations of the accounts 
of the new discoveries that issued from the Italian presses of the time. 
Many of these translations, mostly in Italian but also in Latin, appeared 
within a very few years of the publication of the original Spanish texts. 
In some instances they appeared almost simultaneously, as in the case of 
the Latin version of the Columbus letter, Epistola Christophori Colom, 
which was published in Rome in 1493, the very same year it appeared in 
Barcelona in its Spanish original, Sefior, porque se que avreis plazer. 

Among these early translations, one of the most intriguing is this 
Summario, in which the celebrated Venetian geographer Giambattista 
Ramusio (1485-1557) gathered in one volume Italian versions of three 
of the earliest accounts of the Spanish discoveries in the New World. 
Because the three accounts were initially published separately, though in 
the same year, 1534, and then bound into one, the volume lacks a 
comprehensive title, a problem ingeniously addressed by the compiler by 
adding a second title with the relevant word summario to the first two 
parts and entitling the third Libro ultimo del summario delle Indie 
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Occidentali, thus providing the best clue to the work’s intended general title. 

The first of these works is the Libro primo della historia de I’ Indie 
Occidentali. It is taken from Peter Martyr’s pioneering history of the New 
World, the De Orbe Novo, as indicated on its title-page verso: Summario 
de la generale historia de Indie Occidentali cavato da libri scritti dal Signor 
Don Pietro Martyre. 

The second book in the collection is entitled Libro secondo delle Indie 
Occidentali. Its source is likewise attested by the more distinctive title on 
the verso: Summario de la naturale et general historia de |’ Indie Occidentali 
composta da Gonzalo Ferdinando del Oviedo. Oviedo’s original, the Oviedo 
de la natural hystoria de las Indias, was first published in Toledo in 1526. 

The third and last item of the gathering, the Libro ultimo del 
Summario delle Indie Occidentali, is based on one of the earliest accounts of 
the discovery and conquest of Peru entitled La conquista del Perti llamada la 
Nueva Castilla (Seville, 1534), and it should not be confused with 
Francisco de Xerez’s Verdadera relacién de la conquista del Peri (also 
Seville, 1534). The Spanish original of the anonymous Conquista preceded 
its Italian translation by only a few months, the former having been 
issued in April 1534, the latter in October of the same year. 

Accompanying these books is yet another item of singular interest 
and rarity, one of the earliest published maps of the island of Hispaniola, 
Tramontana Isola Spagnuola. Missing in the Flatow copy, however, is a 
second, larger map entitled La carta universale della terra ferma & Isole 
delle Indie occidentali. 


Notes 


Bound in early vellum. Signature “Di Giacomo [illegible] da Macerata” on title; 
additional names on rear free endpaper. Libro secondo has 3 woodcut illustrations. 


Citations: JCB 1:114; Sabin 1565; EuA 534/28; RBC Flatow E141.A63 
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Torquemada, Juan de (c. 1562-1624). Primera[-tercera] parte delos 
veinte i vn libros rituales i Monarchia indiana. . . . Madrid: En la oficina y a 
costa de Nicolas Rodriguez Franco, 1723 [1725]. 3 vols. Folio. 

pte. 1: [38] [1 map, folded] 1-768 [72] p. 
pte. 2: [14] 1-623 [57] p.; errors in pagination 
pte. 3: [12] 1-4 1-634 [42] p. 


Not to be confused with his earlier namesake, Tomas de Torquemada 
(1420-1498), the infamous Dominican inquisitor general of Castile and 
Aragon during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, Fray Juan de 
Torquemada spent his life far from the centers of power and influence as 
a Franciscan missionary in late-sixteenth- and early-seventeenth-century 
Mexico. We know little about his early life, not even the place of his 
birth, though it could well have been the Old Castilian village of 
Torquemada, from which, after abandoning his secular name to renounce 
the world, he could have taken his religious name. The custom was well 
sanctioned by tradition, as in the case of his fellow Franciscan, Francesco 
di Pietro di Bernardone, known to us today as Saint Francis of Assisi. 

Torquemada became a Franciscan in Mexico in or around 1578 and 
subsequently became a priest. Of his education we know only that he 
himself tells us he was privileged to study with two distinguished scholars 
in New Spain: Fray Juan Bautista, who taught him theology, and 
Antonio Valeriano, a Mexican native who taught him Nahuatl, the 
language of the Aztecs. During this same period, on a trip to Guatemala, 
he had occasion to meet another famous cronista, Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, about whom he says: “I saw and met . . . the said Bernal Dfaz, by 
then at the end of his days, and he was a man worthy of all credit.” 

Though he had previously authored the Vida y milagros de... F. 
Sebastian de Aparicio (Mexico, 1602), a life of an exemplary Franciscan 
lay brother who was subsequently beatified by the church, Torquemada’s 
claim to fame as a New World chronicler rests mainly with his Monarquia 
Indiana, of which the collection holds the second edition. The first 
edition, Los veynte y vn libros rituales y monarchia yndiana, first appeared 
in Seville in 1615. As the title indicates, the work is divided into twenty- 
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one books, which are in turn distributed into three volumes or parts: 
books | to 5 in the first part, 6 to 14 in the second, and 15 to 21 in the 
third. In the 1723 (issued 1725) edition, each of the three volumes has a 
title beginning with the ordinal number corresponding to its place in the 
whole: Primera [segunda, tercera] parte de los veinte i vn libros rituales i 
monarquia indiana. 

The burden of Torquemada’s now classic work was to provide a 
chronicle of the role played by the Franciscans in the evangelization of 
New Spain and to defend the Indians and their ancient cultures against 
their many detractors by bringing to light, as he says in his prologue, the 
richness of their accomplishments. That richness, he avers, “exonerates 
them from the charge of bestiality that our Spaniards had conferred upon 
them.” To accomplish these twin aims, Torquemada gathered together 
and used many of the works of his predecessors, among them Olmos and 
Sahagtin, often with little or no attribution. This practice, particularly as 
regards his liberal use of the manuscript of the Historia eclesidstica indiana 
of his brother Franciscan Gerénimo de Mendieta, has led a number of 
scholars to accuse him of plagiarism. Others have noted that the practice 
was common in the period, and that, in any case, Torquemada was 
simply following orders from his superiors by incorporating in his work 
the prior histories of several members of his order, including that of 
Mendieta. Be that as it may, the work, based on a wealth of early sources, 
including native codices, Spanish chronicles, and the author’s extensive 
personal experience, is a treasure trove of information about early 
Mexican history, before and after the arrival of the Spaniards. 





Notes 


Bound in modern brown mottled sheep. Engraved title page in each volume. 
Hand-colored map inserted before page | of tome 1. 


Citations: JCB 5:92; Sabin 96212; EuA 725/195; RBC Flatow Folio F1219.T68 
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Two works bound as a five-volume set. 

a) Ulloa, Antonio de (1716-1795). Relacion historica del viage a la 
America Meridional .... 4 vols. Madrid: Por Antonio Marin, 1748. 
Folio. 

t. 1: [22] [1]-404 p. + 14 leaves of plates 

t. 2: [2] [405]-682 p. + 8 leaves of plates 

t. 3: [12] [1]-379 [1] p. + 10 leaves of plates 

t. 4: [2] [381]-603 I-cxcv [1] p. + 3 leaves of plates 

b) Juan y Santacilia, Jorge (1713-1773). Observaciones astronomicas, 
y phisicas hechas ... en los reynos de! Peru. Madrid: Por Juan de 
Zuniga, 1748. Folio. [14] j—xxvili [1]-396 [14] p. + 8 numbered 
plates and 1 map. Errors in pagination. 


Though many of the New World chroniclers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries gave a prominent place to scientific observation 
and speculation in their writings, as did Pané, Oviedo, Sahagtin, and 
Acosta, it was really not until the eighteenth century, the century of the 
Enlightenment, that Europe finally turned its collective attention to the 
scientific study of these new lands. During that century, one after another 
of the nations of Europe began to send expeditions across the Atlantic in 
search of scientific knowledge. One of the most significant of these was 
the mission to South America led by French mathematician and naturalist 
Charles-Marie de la Condamine (1701-1774) of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Its objective was to measure an arc of meridian at the equator, 
to be contrasted with a similar measure being taken at the Arctic Circle 
by another French team. Eventually, the aim was to use the information 
in determining the true shape of the earth. 

Accompanying the French expedition were two young Spanish 
engineers, Jorge Juan y Santacilia and Antonio de Ulloa, and Ulloa’s 
1748 report on the eleven-year voyage remains to this day one of the 
classic accounts of the enterprise. Both men were lieutenants educated at 
the Academia de Guardias Marinas, the elite naval academy in Cadiz for 
the training of officers in science and navigation. Ulloa hailed from 
Seville, while Juan was a native of Alicante, on Spain’s eastern coast. At 
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the time of their departure for the New World, Ulloa was nineteen and Juan 
twenty-two; their youth, in combination with their Spanish nationality, 
caused them to be treated with considerable condescension by their 
haughty French colleagues. As it later turned out, the constant bickering 
among the latter almost led to the dissolution of the expedition. By 
contrast, the lifelong friendship and exemplary cooperation of Ulloa and 
Juan made them in many ways the most productive members of the team. 

The expedition reached Quito in 1736 and set about its labors in the 
area of Quito and Guayaquil. Besides the measurement of the meridian, 
which was carried out with great precision, investigations were launched 
into other matters of scientific interest, covering areas of astronomy, 
physics, geography, biology, and geology. 

Of the several works authored individually or collectively by Ulloa 
and Juan, the best-known is the Relacién histérica del viage a la América 
meridional, written by Ulloa and published jointly with Juan’s 
Observaciones astronémicas y phisicas. While Juan’s Observaciones is a 
treatise of purely scientific and technical interest, Ulloa’s Relacidn is a 
fascinating account of the natural, social, and political history of South 
America, an area that still tended to be viewed by Europeans as inhabited 
largely by savages. Both the Relacién in four volumes and the 
Observaciones in one are profusely illustrated, Ulloa’s with maps and 
prints, Juan’s with prints and tables. Ulloa and Juan are also credited with 
authoring the Noticias secretas de América (London, 1826), a devastatingly 
critical account of the administrative and social conditions in colonial 
Peru. Though closely based on an authentic Ulloa and Juan manuscript 
titled Discurso to be found in the National Library in Madrid (MS no. 
3072), the published text of the Noticias underwent a series of revisions 
that clearly reveal the decidedly anti-Spanish bias of its mysterious 
English editor, David Barry, or Don David Barry, as he styles himself. 


Notes 


Bound in modern light tan sheep; red and black spine labels tooled in gold. Title 
pages in red and black. 





Citations: 
a) JCB 5:237; Sabin 36811; EuA 748/206; RBC Flatow QB291.J92 
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Valdés, Rodrigo de (1609-1682). Poema heroyco hispano-latino 
panegyrico de la fvndacion, y grandezas de la muy noble y leal ciudad de 
Lima. Madrid: En la Imprenta de Antonio Roman, 1687. Quarto. [112] 
[1]-184 [8] p. 


Rodrigo de Valdés is known to us by this single work, which, if we are 
to believe his nephew and editor, is only a modest sample of his literary 
achievements. Unfortunately, we will never know, for the author, 
considering his writings to be of little worth, succeeded in burning 
almost all of them shortly before his death. This posthumously 
published Poema herdico would have suffered a similar fate had it not 
been rescued at the last moment. 

Valdés was born in the city of Lima to a colonial family of considerable 
social distinction. After a brief career in the military, he entered the 
Jesuit order in 1626 at the age of seventeen and subsequently spent his 
days serving as both missionary and academic administrator until his 
death at the age of seventy-three. A brilliant student, possessed of 
enormous curiosity and a photographic memory, he is said to have been 
a man of great erudition, a fact that is well attested by the impressive 
range of his notes and commentaries that accompany his only extant 
work. To prepare himself for ministering to the Indians of Huarochiri and 
Huancavelica, he apparently learned Quechua, their complex language, 
in a matter of months. 

The Poema herdico appeared in Madrid in 1687, five years after the 
author’s death, in an edition published by his nephew, Francisco 
Garabito de Leén y Messia, curate and rector of Lima’s Metropolitan 
Cathedral. It is a curious piece, purporting to be written simultaneously 
in Spanish and Latin, though it is in reality a Spanish poem in which all 
words not common to both languages have been rendered in their Latin 
form, a matter of negligible difficulty for the reader of Spanish. 
According to the nephew, it was conceived as a sort of natural method 
to help the young prince Charles to learn Latin without having to bother 
with the “troublesome precepts of grammar.” The poem itself is preceded 
by numerous introductory pieces, in both poetry and prose, including a 
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fifty-six-page “edificatory epistle” that provides most of the information 
we have on the author’s life. 

Though written in the octosyllabic verse of traditional Spanish poetry 
with a single assonant rhyme (aa) throughout, the poem is heavily laden 
with the literary conceits made famous in Spain by the elaborate culterano 
style of Luis de Géngora y Argote, the most celebrated of that country’s 
many brilliant baroque poets. The poem sets out in its 572 quartets to 
cover not only the “founding and grandeurs of the Most Noble and Loyal 
City of Lima,” as the title declares, but much more. After a lengthy 
dedication to Charles I, in which the enemies of Spain in the persons of 
Luther, Calvin, Cromwell, the Portuguese separatists, and the Ottoman 
Turks are derided, the poem goes on to chronicle the events leading to 
the discovery and conquest of the New World and Peru, heaping praise 
on such figures as Vespucci, Balboa, Magellan, and the Pizarros, and 
indignities on such others as Atahuallpa and the Almagros. 

The work’s chief aim, however, is to record the glories of Valdés’s 
birthplace, Lima, a city that, along with Mexico, constituted the cultural 
center of the Spanish colonial world. Though not devoid of many of the 
same tedious, baroque exaggerations that mark much of the rest of the 
poem, the section devoted to Lima is most easily read and appreciated for 
its literary quality. 


Notes - 


Bound in early brown calf; spine tooled in gold. Plate of “Biblioteca de José 
Miguel Aristegui, Estante N” on front pastedown. 
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Venegas, Miguel (1680-1764). Noticia de la California, y de su 
conquista temporal, y espiritual hasta el tiempo presente. Madrid: En la 
Imprenta de la Viuda de Manuel Fernandez, 1757. 3 vols. Quarto. 

t. 1: [24] 1-240 p. + 1 folded map 
t. 2: [8] 1-564 p. 
t. 3: [8] 1-436 p. + 3 folded maps 


Born in Puebla, not far from Mexico City, the Jesuit Miguel Venegas 
spent most of his life in intellectual pursuits. After entering the Jesuit 
order in 1700, he held teaching positions in Latin, rhetoric, and 
philosophy, and he was eventually appointed professor of moral theology. 
Ten years later, however, in 1724, a chronic illness forced him to resign 
from his teaching duties and to retire, for the rest of his life, to the 
hacienda of Chicomocelo, in present-day Chiapas. 

He continued his scholarly pursuits, nonetheless, and went on to 
write a large number of books, mostly on religious subjects. His lively 
curiosity led him to dabble as well—and apparently quite successfully— 
in botany, chemistry, and medicine. Though the majority of his works 
remain in manuscript to this day, several did see their way to publication. 
Venegas’s principal works consist of a then highly regarded pastoral vade 
mecum entitled Manual de pdrrocos, biographies of two fellow Jesuits, 
Fathers Zappa and Salvatierra, and the collection’s Noticia de la California 
y de su conquista temporal y espiritual, for which he is best known. 

Though traditionally attributed solely to Venegas, the Noticia de la 
California is really the work of two authors, Venegas and a fellow Jesuit, 
Father Andrés Marcos Burriel, a Spaniard, to whom was assigned the task 
of revising and preparing Venegas’s original manuscript Empresas apostoélicas 
de los padres misioneros de la Compajiia de Jestis for publication. In doing 
so, Burriel made extensive changes, in the form of additions and 
deletions, to Venegas’s manuscript. He even updated it with new 
information up to 1752. 

The Venegas/Burriel Noticia de la California is, in essence, a history of 
the Jesuit missions in Lower California with an extensive introduction 
covering a description of the land (geographic features, mineral 
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resources, and flora and fauna) and its inhabitants (peoples, languages, 
and customs) and a history of the area before the coming of the Spaniards 
and the arrival of the Jesuit missionaries at the very end of the 
seventeenth century. Though substantially improved by Burriel’s 
revision, the book still retained many inaccuracies that resulted from a 
lack on the part of both Burriel and Venegas of any direct knowledge of 
their subject, since neither had been to the Lower California peninsula. 
This factor soon led another Jesuit, Father Johann Jacob Baegert, a 
contemporary of the two authors and a veteran of the Lower California 
missions, to write a rather uncharitable appraisal of their work in his 
Nachrichten von der amerikanischen Halbinsel Californien (Mannheim, 
1772), though it is possible that he based his observations more on the 
already available English, Dutch, or French translations of Venegas’s 
history than on the Spanish original. 

Notwithstanding the lacunae of the Venegas/Burriel account, the 
work is recognized as one of the primary sources for the study of the early 
history of the peninsula of Lower California. It proved invaluable, for 
instance, in the writing of Storia della California (Venice, 1789) by the 
Mexican Jesuit Francisco Javier Clavijero (1731-1787). Clavijero, one of 
the many Latin American Jesuits in Italian exile after the expulsion of 
the order from Spain, Portugal, and their possessions in 1767, is listed 
today under the name Francesco Saverio Clavigero as an Italian historian 
in the Dizionario biografico italiano. 


Notes 


Bound in dark brown calf; spine tooled in gold. Early ownership stamp removed 
from verso of title page in tomes 1 and 2. Maps engraved by I[s] Pefia, Joseph 
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Villagutierre Soto-Mayor, Juan de (fl. 17th—early 18th cent.). Historia de 
la conquista de la provincia de el Itza, redvccion y progressos de la de el 
Lacandon, y otras naciones de indios barbaros, de la mediacion de el reyno 
de Gvatimala, a las provincias de Yvcatan, en la America septentrional 
[Primera Parte]. Madrid: [En la Impr. de L. A. de Bedmar y Narvaez], 1701. 
Folio. [66] [1]—660 [80] p. Errors in pagination. 


Virtually nothing is known to us about Juan de Villagutierre Soto- 
Mayor, save that he was a lawyer and that he served as a functionary in 
both the Royal Chancery of Valladolid and the Council of the Indies. It 
is clear from the positions he held, however, that he was a man of 
respectable education and social standing. Clerk-rapporteurs (relatores) 
in the Council of the Indies were customarily appointed from the ranks 
of the well educated, particularly those trained in the law (letrados). One 
of his predecessors in the post was the Mexican-born lawyer and famed 
Golden Age dramatist Juan Ruiz de Alarcon. 

For Villagutierre, his position in the Council of the Indies opened 
the doors to a world that he would never see at first hand, for he never 
traveled to America. It provided him with the minute documentation he 
needed to write a number of careful accounts—most of them as yet 
unpublished—of the discovery, conquest, and settlement of many of 
Spain’s lesser-known territories in North America. These works are the 
Relaci6n de todo lo sucedido en la Nueva Espafia, covering events in Mexico 
until 1642; the Relacién de la Nueva Vizcaya, in reference to the region 
now occupied by the states of Durango, Chihuahua, and parts of 
Coahuila in north central Mexico; the Historia de la Provincia de Yucatan; 
the Historia de la conquista, pérdida, y restaurazién del reyno de la Nueba 
México en la América Septentrional; and the Historia de la conquista de la 
Provincia de El Itzd (Madrid, 1701), the work that concerns us here. 

This last work is the first and only part published of the author’s 
account of Spanish incursions into the then largely uncharted territories 
that today comprise portions of southern Mexico, Belize, and the Petén 
region of northern Guatemala. It was an area inhabited by Mayan tribes 
(among them the Itzd, hence the title) that had remained marginalized 
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until the 1697 expedition of Martin de Urstia y Arizmendi. This expedition 
ultimately resulted in the conquest of the Itzds of Petén, the last of the 
Mayan tribes of the Yucatan Peninsula to be subdued by the Spaniards. 

In preparation for his discussion of the Urstia expedition, 
Villagutierre gives a methodical preliminary survey of the discovery and 
conquest of the New World by the Spaniards and an account—largely 
unsympathetic—of the Indians they found. Emphasized throughout is 
the providential nature of that momentous discovery. He then surveys 
the history of the many, and mostly unsuccessful, expeditions into the 
hinterlands of Mexico, Belize, and Guatemala. The rest of the work’s ten 
books are devoted to the Urstia expedition and to the controversies 
between Urstia and Roque de Soberanis, his predecessor and rival in the 
governorship of the province of Yucatan. Villagutierre does not hide his 
clear partiality for Urstia. 

Villagutierre’s sources included, besides the historical relations of the 
protagonists of the conquests and the numerous letters and accounts by 
civil and religious authorities that he found in the Archives of the Indies, 
the formal histories that preceded his own and are now considered an 
indispensable part of the earliest historiographic record of the region. 
Among the works he is known to have utilized and, indeed, quoted at 
length is Lépez de Cogolludo’s Historia de Yucathén, also to be found in 
this collection. 
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Xarque, Francisco (1609-1691). Vida apostolica del venerable padre 
losef Cataldino: vno de los primeros y mas insignes conquistadores de las 
dilatadas provincias y barbaras naciones del Guayra. Zaragoca: Por lvan de 
Ybar, 1664. Quarto. [58] 1-264 p. 


The author of this work, Francisco Xarque or Jarque, was born in 
Orihuela de Albarracin, a town in the Aragonese province of Teruel. He 
entered the Jesuit order in 1624 at the age of fifteen, and three years later 
(“in the flower of my youth,” as he remarks) he was sent to work in the 
newly established missions in Paraguay. Forced to leave the Jesuit order 
because of an intractable illness, he nonetheless remained in the New 
World and continued his ministry as a secular priest, first as a pastor in 
the Imperial City of Potosi in Bolivia, and later as the metropolitan judge 
of the bishopric of Charcas (present-day Sucre). On his eventual return 
to Spain, he filled a number of ecclesiastical posts, including that of 
canon and dean of the Church of Santa Maria de Albarracin. In what 
little time he could spare from these duties, he set himself to writing. 
These efforts resulted in the publication of several religious works, on 
some of which he seems to have collaborated with his brother, Antonio 
Xarque, also a Jesuit. Aside from a number of sermons and various other 
religious writings, his works include two biographies of Jesuit missionaries, 
one of which is this life of Father Cataldino. After a long life, twenty 
years of which were spent in the New World, Xarque died on July 6, 
1691, in the town of his birth. 

The Vida apostolica del venerable padre losef Cataldino is the second of 
three biographies of Jesuit missionaries in Paraguay that Xarque had 
hoped to write. It followed his Vida prodigiosa .. . del Padre Antonio Ruiz 
de Montoya, published two years earlier (1662), also in Zaragoza. Xarque 
never got around to writing the third, which would have covered the life 
of Father Simon Mazeta (Simone Massetta), friend and companion of 
Cataldino and Ruiz de Montoya. The Vida apostdlica del venerable padre 
Iosef Cataldino is an account of the life of the Italian Jesuit Giuseppe 
Cataldino (1574-1653), who, along with Massetta, was one of the many 
non-Spanish Jesuits involved in the order’s missionary activities in the 
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region of the River Plate and Paraguay. 

The Jesuits, who were the latest of the religious orders to be involved 
in the evangelization of the Paraguayan Indians, arrived in the area in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. They determined early on that 
they would make every effort in their missions to protect the Indians 
from the depredations they had suffered elsewhere in the New World. To 
this end, they would gather them in Utopia-inspired communities, or 
“reductions,” isolated to the extent possible from the neighboring 
Spanish and Portuguese towns and landholdings. There the Indians were 
to be introduced to European civilization and evangelized without the 
use of force. Cataldino was the first, along with his companion Father 
Massetta, to found reductions in the largely unexplored regions east of 
Asuncion known as El Guayra. 

Following the customary dedicatory epistle, rendered in the luxuriant 
baroque style of the day, the book goes on to detail the missionary efforts 
of Cataldino and his fellow Jesuits, to the exclusion, unfortunately, of any 
significant discussion of the land and its people. Xarque, writing from afar 
and with hagiographic rather than historical or ethnographic intent, pays 
scant attention to the culture and civilization of the Indians, whom he sees 
for the most part as creatures in need of protection from the wiles of Satan. 
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Zarate, Agustin de (b. 1514). Historia del descvbrimiento y conqvista 
del Perv. Anvers [Antwerp]: En casa de Martin Nucio, 1555. Octavo. [8] 
1-273 [7] &. Errors in foliation. 


io 


Zarate, Agustin de (b. 1514). Historia del descvbrimiento y conqvista de 
las provincias del Peru. Sevilla: En casa de Alonso Escriuano, 1577. Folio. 
[4] 1-117 [3] &. Errors in foliation. 


16 


Zarate, Agustin de (b. 1514). Le historie del Sig. Agostino di Zarate . . . 
dello scoprimento et conqvista del Perv. Translated by Alfonso de Ulloa. 
Vinegia [Venice]: Appresso Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 1563. Quarto. [16] 2 
[i.e., 1]-294 p. Errors in pagination. 


Agustin de Zarate, about whose early life we know nothing, first 
came to the New World in 1543 as a treasury official (Contador de 
Mercedes) to examine the finances of the colonial administration in 
Peru. He arrived in the entourage of the newly appointed viceroy of Peru, 
Blasco Niifiez Vela, and was immediately confronted with the daunting 
task of setting aright the financial records of an unruly colony, so recently 
in the midst of civil strife and open rebellion against the local viceregal 
authorities and even the king himself. 

Struck by the chaos that surrounded him on his arrival in the savage 
struggles between the Pizarrist and the royalist forces, Zarate soon 
resolved to write an account that would preserve these events for posterity. 
However, reality soon intervened in the person of Francisco de Carvajal 
(1464-1548), “the Devil of the Andes,” Gonzalo Pizarro’s ruthless 
lieutenant, who threatened with death anyone who dared write against 
his idol. Saving his notes, Zarate prudently waited until he returned to 
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Spain in 1549 before setting down his account. 

In doing so, he soon realized that he needed a wider context. “After 
I had written the things of my own time,” he remarks, “I realized that 
they could not be well understood unless I provided some background, 
and thus, one thing leading to another, I persevered until I found myself 
at the time of the discovery.” His Historia, therefore, begins with the now 
familiar pact drawn up in Castilla del Oro (Panama) between Francisco 
Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and the cleric Hernando de Luque to explore 
the western shores of the South American continent, an endeavor that 
ultimately resulted in the discovery and conquest of the Inca Empire and 
the founding of modern-day Peru. 

Of the seven books into which the work is divided, the first two are 
devoted to a description of the land and the native peoples of Peru, 
before and during the initial phases of the Spanish incursions, and to the 
events of Pizarro’s conquest of the Incas. The remaining five books cover 
in great detail the affairs of the colony during the civil wars, with 
emphasis on the era of Gonzalo Pizarro’s rebellion. Book 7 ends with the 
events surrounding the battle of Jaquijahuana, in which Gonzalo Pizarro 
met his defeat at the hands of the king’s emissary, the warrior-cleric 
Pedro de la Gasca. 

The Flatow Collection has three separate editions of this work: the 
1555 Antwerp editio princeps, entitled Historia del descubrimiento y con- 
quista del Pervi; a 1577 Seville edition entitled Historia del descubrimiento 
y conquista de las provincias del Perv; and an intervening Italian version, 
the Historie del Sig. Agostino di Zarate . . . dello scoprimento et conquista del 
Peru by Alfonso de Ulloa, a transplanted Spaniard living in Venice who 
is perhaps best known for his rendering into Italian of Ferdinand 
Columbus’s biography of his father, entitled Historie del S. D. Fernando 
Colombo .. . della vita & de’ fatti dell’ Ammiraglio D. Christoforo Colombo, 
suo padre (Venice, 1571). This latter work, though not in the Flatow 
Collection, is held by the library’s Rare Book Collection. In both the 
Antwerp and the Seville editions, the author’s name is rendered Augustin 
de Carate. In the Venice edition it is italianized to Agostino di Zarate. 
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